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Fot the New-Yorker. 
THE FIRST AND LAST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


Wo cometh with Aurora, 
With golden wheat-ears crowned 
With purpled robe of glory, 
And brow with poppies bound ? 
'T is Autumn! well I know her— 
Her full-zoned breast descry ; 
’T is she, the blest bestower 
Of ease and jollity. 


Beneath the spreading beeches 
The village-minstrel plays ; 
His joy each bosem reaches— 
Each foot his mirth obeys : 
Flushed youth with eld is dancing 
Upon th’ elastic green ; 
—Is such a sight entrancing 
In Arcadie e’er seen? 
How light the reaper’s labor, 
Inspired by the new wine— 
With sound of fife and tabor, 
From morn till day's decline : 
See how the grapes are blushing 
In ambered mellowness ! 
See how the wine is gushing 
In rivers from each press! 


O fair the green corn growing, 
Bestarred with field-fow'rs gay— 
The lark’s shrill carol flowing, 
Engulfed in summer day! 
More glad the ripe corn waving 
In Autumn's furrow sare, 
The reaper’s sickle craving 
To load the garner floor. 


How soft the reaper slumbers 
At Autumn's chirping neon! 

For kings the harp's soft numbers 
Can grant not such a boon: 

How calm he rests at twilight 
Beside his clustered door! 

Though his days are spent in toil, it 
Would woo us to be poor. 


O Autumn! glorious spirit ! 
How joyous is thy reign! 
Thy glad heirs we inherit 
Wealth of Provencal plain : 
How mectiiest shall we praise thee ? 
With timbreled dance and lutes! 
What altars shall we raise thee ? 
Ripe heaps of —~ and fruits! 


"Mong flowers or dead or dying, 
"Mong sear leaves cold and dead, 
Before the north wind flying, 
The forest glade I tread : 
The vintage joy is over— 
’T is Autumn's latest day ; 
Cold Winter's black clouds hever, 
To shroud her pale decay. 
But late the song of reaper 
Was heard amid the corn, 
But now en anthem deeper 
Unto my ear is borne— 
Of winds among the mountains 
In their unruly play, 
With voice of swollen fountains, 
That bear the leaves away. 
The golden garb of Summer, 
Like Earth, my soul has lost ; 
The breath of the dark comer 
Its rosy mirth has crossed : 


For my spirit changeth 
With the varying sky— 
A passing cloud estrangeth 
The wood-bird’s melody ! 
The frail, consumptive maiden, 
Pillowed the ingle by, 
And eld, with cares o’erladen, 
Now scan with earnest eye 
The Sacred Volume telling 
Of heavenly Spring above, 
Where white-robed saints are dwelling 
In unity and love. 


For they have watched the roses 
From the lattice, one by one, 
Drop, while no bud uncloses 
To stay the parting sun: 
Fresh Spring shall bid reblossom 
The cot’s harmonious wreath, 
But the pulse that heaves each bosom 
Shall then be still as death. 
O Autumn! mournful spirit! 
Thy victims are the flowers 
Of earth, and youth, and merit, 
Long nursed by true love-showers; 
Thou art thyself a widow, 
And enviest others’ joy— 
No, thou art but a shadow! 
"Tis Winter's to destroy. W. F. 








For the New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN SCENERY, 











| Arter leaving Rushville, about eight miles from Naples, 


} the road winds through a romantic valley, hedged on the | 


' 


| IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF CANANDAIGUA LAKE, NAPLES, &C. 


shrubbery around us. It was a strange spectacle. The 

leaves of the trees were paler than those growing in the sun- 
light, and their trunks were clothed in a thick drapery of 
moss. A trailing birch hung its silver tassels above us, 
| shooting abruptly from the side of the precipice, near which 
| a fragment of rock, dislodged by its own weight from the bed 
of ages, rolled down, with a noise like thunder, almost at our 
| feet, fearfully warning us that danger lurks every where: in 
| calm as well as storm—in Nature's most quiet haunt as well 
| as amid the rapids of Niagara. 

| In company with some friends who were with me, | 
| threaded the twilight mazes of a gully lying south-west from 
the village of Naples, until I arrived at one of the most beau- 
tiful cataracts that ever gladdened the eye of the rapt painter 

| or inspired bard. The waves fell with a solemn music ren- 
| dered almost sepulchral, by the rocky walls eavironing the 
deep and faintly lighted bottom of the dell, which ‘ gathered 

and rolled back’ in wildly-mournful echoings the deep toned 
| murmurs of the milk-white and agitated waters. After a 
| pleasant walk in a north-westwardly direction from the cag- 
| cade, we reached another fall that surpassed anything that 
| ever presented itself in a poetic dream. The curving abut- 
| ments of rock, embracing a massed and siate-paved area of 
| eighty feet, gave an unnatural intonation to the voice.— 
| Huge layers of rock, loosened by the frosts of countless 
| winters and the dissolving rains of so many springs, had 
crumbled away at the base making a recess that was contin- 
' ually wet by the spray of the miniature cataract, falling from 
| the hight of forty feet or more over wave-worn and naked 
crags, savage in their rugged outlines and vast proportions. 
A grotto large enough for the occupancy of two individuals, 
of square dimensions, penetrated into the rocky wall about 
| sixteen feet, and in a storm the hunter could conceal himself 








|| east and west sides by steep and beautifully wooded hills, || in its slab-roofed chamber, and be effectually shielded from 


} interspersed with clearings and productive farms, extending 
Naples, the sun, with the soft lustre of the season, hung above 


| the painted glass of an old castle. The outlines of the hills 
from East to West, to the traveler below, presented a truly 
| picturesque appearance. Their declivities were intersected 
| by deep gorges, through which small streams descended 


| which is a perfect gem, was hidden from sight by their lofty 


| weeping elm. Far in the distance towered the upland 
| ridges, fringed with sylvan giants, that seemed to me like 
| palisadoes fixed by Nature to guard her secrets from the as- 
| saults of Day. 


| that extended in an eastwardly direction from his house. Its 
course was sinuous, and the walk was difficult, owing to the 
tangled undergrowth and the massive blocks of slate piled up 
in the rudest magnificence. We at last reached a place 
where farther advance was prevented by precipitous walls of 
rock rising to the hight of several hundred feet, whose sides 
were made beautiful by a few dwarf pines rooted in the hol- 
low crevices, and which hung their scraggy arms over the 
abyss, forming an impenetrable barrier to the visitations of 
the dying sun. A waterfall, with its gurgling melody, trickled 
down the mountain, awakening in the mind a deep feeling of 
tranquillity. The timid wood-cock now and then whirred by 
us, and our voices startled the partridge from his sequestered 
cover. It wasa place of concealment where an anchorite 
might pitch his teat, a robber elude pursuit, or a hunted pat, 
riot bid defiance to the biood-hound of tyranny. The trees, 
far above on the rim of the and overbrowing bluffs, 
were reduced by distance to the proportions of the 





the forest-tops, emitting rays like light streaming through 
i! “ This cave was surely shaped for the greeting 


Hs . 
with hollow murmurings to the shaded valley. The Lake, | clefts of which immense pines had fixed their everlasting 


i; |, anchorage, forming rude observatories for the lover of Nature 
| sides, darkened by evergreens and the pendant boughs of the \ to look down upon her wondrous works beneath. The sun- 


H beams fell with a softened radiance upon the scene, tipping 


| We left our horses with a friend, and wandered up a glen 


| “ye ‘ . : || the howling wind, and the beating rain-drops. The Egerian 
| t0 the bases of the shielding hille. About six miles from j Sibyl would have found there an abiding place, equal in wild 


"loveliness and quiet sublimity to her immortal haunt—and I 


| thought of the lines of Byron— 
| Of az evamored and the ceil 


goddess, 
| Haunted by holy leve.” 


| The brink of the bank above, overhanging the bed of the 


| stream was rendered picturesque by shelving rocks, in the 


| the feathery foam with a mellow, shifting drapery of gold, 
| and a dreamy, autumnal haze, hung its blue curtain upon the 
| hills. On the south-west side a table rock, projecting from 
the brow of a perilous precipice about two hundred feet above 
the dell and covered with dwarf evergreens, seemed the look- 
| eut place of the ‘Genius loci.’ About fifty feet from the fall, 
an immense furrow had been ploughed by some convulsion of 
the elements, that had borne down trees of ponderous growth, 
the mossy skeletons of which, lay like gigantic warriors over- 
| thrown in battle, in the deep, lone glen, indifferent to the sun 
that once gleamed upon their bark-mailed trunks, and the 
winds that once sported with their emerald crests. 
| On the south-west side, a rock, of slab-like form and about 
eighty feet above the bed of the stream, shot out from the 
side of the bank upbearing a natural mound of earth, of coni- 
cal form overspread with a thick carpeting of pale moss, and 
from its apex a small cedar grew in rich luxuriance, like a 
funeral tree planted by Nature on the grave of some perished 
Dryad. In a south-eastwardly direction from this Beautiful 
feature in the scene, a natural tower made by of rock 
of circular formation, rose from the bottom of the gully cov 





ered with vines and creeping plants, that resembled the ivied 
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i banner that hung from the crumbling battlements of monastic 
j ' or baronial ruins. At the point of egress from the circular 
: area the sides of the dell incline toward each other, and the 
' trees growing thereon intermingle their branches forming a 
thickly matted and verdant canopy. More anon. 

; W H. C. Hosen. 


For the New-Yorker. 
Songs of the Wigdland sles. 
BY C. BONALD MACLEOD. 
NGacs..TO Meeeee*, 
i! Tuy name with my garland I venture to bind, 
. That its spell on my song may be sweet ; 
' And the cypress and rosebud together are twined 
In the wreath that I fling at thy feet. 
When the wild gush of passion my young spirit laves, 
When its flood-tides roll deeply along, 
The heart-beats keep time to the break of its waves, 
t And the voice of its waters is song. 
My seul had gone forth when its heaven was dark, 
But thine eye caused the shadows to flee ; 
And it cometh again, like a flower-laden bark, 
With the gift it hath gathered for thee. 
' ’Mid the gardens of song I have wandered awhile 
For the tribute I offer thee here, 
} And the sunshine I ask for my wreath is thy smile— 
All the dew that it needs is thy tear! 








ee 





From the London Month!y Chronicle for September. 
J. J. AUDUBON, 
THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIST. 
Avpvson is at home in his own majestic region of primitive 


j _ —— 
| friends strongly urged him to abandon his undertaking, to dis- 


| pose of his drawings, and return to his native country. “ But,” 
1 cuties, “an heart was nerved, and my reliance on that 
| Power, on whom all must nd, brought bright anticipations 
| of success!” Having completed his arrangement for meeting 
[tbe fae dial, be began te collect scattered notes from 

the of his journals respecting the habits of the birds, 
| and assiduously devoted himself to the improvement of his 
drawings. He had the satisfaction of finding that each suc- 
ceeding plate was superior to its predecessor; the engravers 
and colorists became more familiar with the peculier demand- 
of their res duties; and at the end of four years, dur- 
, ing which he worked early and late without ee, and 
| Against incredible discouragements, he was rewa by find- 
jing the first volume completed. He now labored with re- 
|| the next four years. Time on, and he returned from 
|| the forests and wilds of the Western world to receive the 


| gable and skilful artist, Mr. Havell. Let us now give his own 
account of an incident that occurred at this period : 
“ About that time a nobleman called upon me with his family, 


' last plate of his second volume from the hands of his indefati- | 


woodland choristers again burst forth inte , and he starts 


anew, to wander wherever his may direct him, or the ob- 
|Jects of his search may Jead him in uit. When evening a 
| proaches, and the birds are seen themselves to 
retreats. he looks for some place of , erects his shed of 
green boughs, kindles his fire, prepares meal, and ag 
widgeon or blue-winged seal, de perhaps the breast of a tu: 


ora steak of venison, sends its delicious perfumes abroad, 
| enters into his parchment-bound journal the remarkable inci- 
, dents and facts that have occurred in the course of the 
| Darkness has now drawn her sable curtain over the scene; 
repast is finished, and kneeling on the earth, he raises his soul 
to Heaven, grateful for the protection that has been granted to 
|| him, and the rense of the divine presence in this solitary place. 
|, Then wishing a cordial good night to all the dear friends at 
| home, the American woodsman wraps himself up in his blanket, 
‘and closing his eyes, soon falls into tat comfortable sleep which 


|| newed zeal, and looked forward confidently to the result of | never fails him on such occasions.” 


| Mark the profound spirit of love that pervades this beauti- 
|| ful picture ; and how the woodsman, after the fatigues of the 
|| day, kneels in the darkness of the forest, far away from the 
‘ haunts of man, to thank his God for the protection that has 
conducted him in safety through the perils of his enterprise. 

And how much more touching and picturesque is all this, 


| than the most labored artifices of poetry, which, dealing with 
ledge of orni . In the course of our conversation | | Conjectural images, endeavors to supply by the force of in- 
| was asked how long it might be until my work should be finished. _ vention all that vivid train of associations which men like 
| When I mentioned eight years more, the nobleman shrugged up | Audubon realise, and present to us in the permanent colors 
| his shoulders, and, sighing, said, ‘I may not see it finished, but of unembellished truth. A thousand passages might be cited 


a wee them some of my original drawii 
which I did with the more pleasure that my visiters 
know 


ubscribers.’ The young people exhibited a mingled expres- 
| sion of joy and sorrow, and when I with themendeavored to dis- 

pel the + he that seemed to hang over their father’s mind, he 
| smiled and bade me be sure that the whole work should a 
tually delivered. The solemnity of his manner I could not forget 
for several days; I often 


| 
1 





forests, and foaming rivers, and giant mountains. Great in 


naturalists. He has accomplished in action more than was 
ever dreamed of by the elegant Buffon or the romantic Water- 
ton. He has combined science and poetry into one magnifi- 
cent whoie, and produced, in his ‘ Birds of America,’ a work 
} that must remain to the end of time a monument of unexam- 
pled perseverance, worthy of an ardent lover of Nature. It 
is the only work that represents birds as they are ; presenting, 
in a single view, their forms, their habits, and their climates. 
All other works take single phases, and at best are nothing 
better than illustrative memoirs; but here is the bird in all its 
ways of life—in pursuit of its prey, if it be voracious, or flying 
from pursuit, according te its ilding its nest, fos- 
tering its young, poised on the tip of a spray, hovering over 
; the sedgy margin of a lake, cowering in a fen, or sailing in the 
clouds ;—we have it in all its characteristic objects—in love, 
in coutest, from the shell to the museum. This is the ideal 
of high art, carrying us out of the descriptive catalogue into 
the green wouds, and giving us the whole history of these races 

in a single tableau. 
Audubon is exactly the sort of man in whom this true love 





@f Nature might be expected to be predominant over all other 
l " objects. He spent a princely fortune on that magnificent 
’ work; and, to the eternal disgrace of England, we believe 


his subscnbers in that country were not sufficient to pay the 
expenses of one of his numerous journeys into the far West 
in search of specimens. But the courtesy with which he was 
recived !—the panegyrics that were showered upon him from 
the highest quarters !—the wonder, and curiosity, and admi- 
ration his labors excited !—these were the rewards which the 
living Andubon enjoyed, to be eclipsed, no doubt, by marble 
tributes and literary memorials, when he shall be called into 


} 
another state of existence—a translation which, we trust, may | bese sessarches. 


emonial flattery and hollow protestation! With what inborn 


the unstained simplicity of his nature, be stands alone among | be permitted to see 


|| And mow that another volume, both of my illustrations and of my 

biographies, ts finished, my trust in Providence is augmented, 
band I that myself and my family r may 
completion of my labors.” 


cannot but 
HI 


|| publicstion of his first plate. In three years afterwards the 
| fourth volume appeared. The work comprised four hundred 
|, and thirty-five plates, containing one thousand and sixty-five 
| figures, the size of life, exhibiting, as we have already ob- 
} served, the habits and clima’es of the birds, carefully drawn 
and exquisitely colored after nature. And this great under- 
taking, occupying about thirteen years in the mere production 
|| —not to speak of the labor expended in exploring expeditions 
| for observation and the collection of specimens, every bird in 
\\the series having been drawn from life hy the hand of the 
| adventurous naturilist—was carried on uninterruptedly, with- 
|| out the continuity of its execution having been broken for a 
|| single day, every one of the numbers having been delivered 
| with exemplary regularity! A fifth volume completed the 
| Biography ; and well might Audubon prondly felicitate him- 
self upon the conclusion of a marvellous task, winch the most 
indifferent of his readers cannot contemplate without min- 
| gled emotions of astonishment and delight. ‘“‘ Once more,” 
|he says, speaking eut of the depths of his heart, “ sur- 
‘rounded by all the members of my dear family, enjoying the 
|countenance of numerous friends whe have never deserted 
me, and 
| life 
| ing, and feel that I am heppy!”’ 
|| Horor to him who wrote these grateful words, and nay 
_ the happiners he so well deserves, and knows so trly how 
| to appreciate, accumulate around bim, and accompany him 
\ with increasing lustre to the close of his valusrle life! But 
|| little can the European.student, bewildered with small im- 
in the museum. comprehend the nature of Andu- 
Alone he went forth into the wilds, as 





, | iook up with gratitude to the Supreme Be- 


be far distant. How intensely Audubon despised all this rn cheerful as the birds, and, with the snows of sixty years upon 
' 


! pride of beart he looked down upon the 
of our artificial society! His life bad been a hfe of energy 
passed in the forests and on the broad lakes; he 
muned with Nature in her grandest solitudes, and he sickened 


| 


world. There never breathed a spirit. Cast in a manly 
mould, fitted for toil, stamped wi. the noble attributes of 


ts decoubeipt 1 ond einewer enterpri- 























jis head, as elastic as the deer: but let him give a sample 
| of his experience in his own fresh and characteristic way : 


| “The adventures and vicissitudes which have fallen to my 
lot, instead of tending tw diminish the fervid enthusiasm of my 
‘nature, have im a toughness to my bodily constitution, na- 
|turally strong, and to my mind, naturally buoyant, an elasticity 
| such as to assure me ——_ somewhat old, and considerably 
denuded in the frontal egion, 
of any length, were I sure that I should thereby add mate- 
rially to our knowledge of the ever teecoesting omen which 
have for Sa occupied my thoughts by day, and filled 
with pleasant i +. ee eons 

for it the very oc- 







t that neither might I see the | 
work completed, but at leagth 1 exclaimed, ‘ My sons may.’— | 


When this was written ten years had elapsed since the 


possessing a competent share of all that can render | 


could yet perform on foot a jour. | 


~ || thinking of nothing?” “ Upon a woman's promise,” 


ay children will, and you may please to ad: my name to the list from the Biography in illustration of the vigorous fidelity with 
5 


|| which he delineates the actual scenes through which he 
passed. Such episodes in his descriptive sare perfect 
of their kind, and were never surpassed for Comeiy simplicity 


and natural eloquence. 





Ksax.—The acting of “ the proud representative of Shak- 
| speare’s beroas’’ is thus remasked upon by a writer in Black- 
| wood's Magazine : 

Kean was an extraordinary actor, and an extraordinary 
man. Without any advantages of education, and, perhaps, 
with all the disadvantages that could beset a birth and youth 
of poverty and desertion—for he seems never to have known 
whe his father was, and even his mother’s identity was doubt- 
ful—be yet struggled through difficulties that might have 
destroyed a mind of less energy, until he struggled into tri- 
umphant success. Embarked in the most desperate of all 
professions for the unknewn, and toiling for years in the low- 
est and most unknown grade of that profession, he yet evi- 
_dentiy felt something of that consciousness, from the begin- 

ning, which has been so often discoverable in the lives of 
men destined to be remeinbered. With no recommendation 
of person—a low and meagre figure, a Jewish phymognomy, 
and a stifled and husky voice—he seemed to be exciuded by 
) Nature from all chance of personating tragedy ; the grim ex- 
pression of hia countenance, and the sullen sound of his voice, 
prohibited comedy; yet, at his firet step on the London 
stage, he was acknowledged to be the founder of a new 
_schoel—to give new meaning to some of the highest charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, to refresh the feelings, and change the 
worsmp of those who had for a quarter of a century bowed 
down to the supremacy of the Kembles; and, finally, to pour 
a new and most welcome fleod of wealth into the long ex- 
‘ hausted treasury of the theatre. This wonder was worked 
by the true operator of all earthly wonders— energy. The 
Kemble school was majestic and magnificent. Kean was his 
school alone, for it had neither founder nor follower but him- 
self; and its spirit was vividness, poignancy, and intensity. 
If Kemble could have added ardor to his majesty, he would 
(have been perfect. If Kean could have added dignity to his 
decision, he, too, would have been perfect. But the style of 
Kemble was fitter for the triumphs of the Greek theatre—the 
|| style of Kean was formed to carry all before it on the English 
stage. Intensity is every thing with the English mind.. Its 
simple habits love reality; the strength of its feelings makes 
it turn away from splendid artifice; the clearness of its un 
|| derstanding marks where the motive is, and the conduct 
| that ought to follow it, and gives its heart cordiaily to nothing 
| but the truth. But we now speak rather of Kean’s style, 
than of Kean. He was often a most imperfect representa- 
| tive of that style. Feeble health, vulgar caprice, or deter- 
| mined indolence, often impaired his conception. He was 
even # singularly unequal actor, Powerful in one scene, 
worthless in the next; but suddenly starting into the full 
developement of his genius, and with eyes of fire, and tones 
of passion, exercising full mastery over the soul. 
em 
A Woman's Promtss.—Henry Carey, 
Elizabeth, after havi j her Majesty's favor for several 
| years, lost it in the manner :—As he was walking 
one day, full of thought, in the garden ef the , under 
the queen's window, she him, and to him ina 
jocular manner, “ What a man think of when he is 


i 


Carey. ‘ Well done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. She re- 
tired, but did not Carey’s answer. Some time after he 
solicited the honor of a peerage, and reminded the queen 


that 
she had promised it to him. “True,” said she, “ but thet 
was & woman's promise.” 
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From the last London Literary Gazette. 
‘TIS PAST, AND FOR EVER. 
BY CHARLES SWalim. 

’T 18 past, and for ever, the love I have borne thee— 
The light of the altar but gleams to decay ; 

Yet still my last words, though despairing, would warn thee 
To shun the deep sorrow and guilt of thy way! 

On! how can thy soul its ingratitude view, 
Whilst the true heart that loves thee it coldly deceives 1— 

Like the hemlock which poi-ons the innocent dew, 
That seeks but to cherish its treacherous leaves ! 


’T is not in the goble:’s delirium to drown 
The remorse whicn must rise to embitter thy hours ; 
For maduess the muth of the banquet must crown 
When thou wink'st of thy home and its desolate flowers. 
Yes, past, and fur ever, the love I ence knew ! 
’T is not myself, but for thee, my soul grieves ;— 
Frem the hemlock’s deep poison if 'scapes but the dew, 
*T 1s wo happy to heed the slight fall from its leaves. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp *Bo}.” 
PART XIX. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mr. — Swiveller wending homewards from the Wild- 
erness (for such was the jate name of "s choice 
retreat), after a sinuous ot aiknee fashion nq 
checks and stumbles; after stopping suddenly and staring 
about him, then as sudden!y running forward for a few paces, 
and as s halting again and shaking bis head; doing 
every thing with a jerk and nothing by premeditation—Mr. 
Richard i i after this 





| 


such persons to de- 
note that state of deep wisdom and reflection in which the 
actor knows himself to be, began to think that ibly he had 
misplace | his confidence that the dwarf might not be | 
precisely the sgrt of person ty whom to entrust a secret of | 
such delicacy and importance. And being led and tempted | 
on by this remorseful thought into » condition which the evil-| 
miuded class before referred to would term the maudlin state | 
or stage of drunkenness, it occurred to Mr. Swiveller to cast | 
his hat upon the ground, and moan, crying aleud that he was | 
an unhappy orphan, and that if he had not been an unhappy | 
orphan things had never come to this. 

“ Left an infant by my parents, at an early age,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, bewailing his hard lot, “ cast upon the world in my 
tenderest period, and thrown upon the mercies of a deluding 
dwarf, who can wonder at my weakness! Here 's a misera- 
ble orphan for you. Here,” said Mr. Swiveller, raising his 
voice to a high pitch, and looking sleepily round, “‘ is a miser- 
able = 

“ Then,” said somebody hard by, “ let me be a father to 
Mr. Swiveller swayed himself to and fro to preserve his 
balance, and, looking inte a kind of haze which seemed to 
surround him, at last perceived two eyes dimly twinkling 


| 


\ 
! 











LITERATURE. 3 
“ But they look smaller than they really are, on that ac- || Quilp was all blandness and suavity, and presided over the 
count,” Gilp tana te on” 2 Ue Ghee men, tademetn i yy 
ception of the value of your prize until you draw close to it. |} ‘‘ Why, let me see,” said 


Quilps t must be a matter of 
nearly two years since we were acquainted.” 


“ Nearer three, I think,” said Trent. 

“ Nearer three!” cried Quilp. “ How fast time flies.— 
Does it seem as long as that to you, Mrs. Quilp 7” 

“ Yes, I think it seems full three years, Quilp,” was the 
unfortunate reply. “ Oh, indeed, Ma'am,” thought Quilp, 
“ you have been pining, have you? Very good, Ma'am.” 

“ It seems to me but yesterday that you went out to Deme- 
rara in the Mary Anne,” said + “but yesterday, I de- 
clare. Well, I like a little wildness. I was wild myself 


Mark that.” 
ye think not?” suid Dick. 

“ Aye, Ido: and Iam certain of what I say, that ’s bet- 
ter,” returned the dwarf. ‘You bring Trent tome. Tell 
him I am his friend and youre—why should n't I be? ” 

“‘ There ’s no reason why you should n’t, certainly,” replied 
Dick, “and perhaps there are u great many why you should, 
at least there would be nothing strange in your wanting to be 
my friend, if you were a ehoice spirit, but then you know 
you 're not a choice spirit.” 

“I not a choice spirit! ” cried Quilp. 

“ Devil a bit, sir,” returned Dick. “A man of your ap- 
pearance could n’tbe. If you 're eny spirit at allfeir, you're 
an evil spirit. Choice spirits,” added Dick, smiting himself 
on the breast, “are quite a different looking sort of people, 
you may take your oath of iat, sir.” 

Quilp glanced a his free-spoken friend with a mingled ex- || 

of cunning and dislike, and wringing his hand almost || and then drank her health ceremoniously. 
at the same moment, declared that he was an uncommon!) “I thought you 'd come back directly, Fred. I always 
character and had his warmest esteem. With that they || thought that,” said Quilp, setting down his glass. “And 
parted; Mr. Swiveller to make the best of his way home and | when the Mary Ann returned with you om board, instead ofa 
sleep himself sober; and Quilp to cogitate upon the discovery | letter to say what a contrite heart you had, and how hap 
he had made, and exult in the prospect of the rich field of | you were in the situation that had been provided for oon 
enjoyment and reprisal it opened to him. || was d dingly amused. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

It was not without great reluctance and misgiving that Mr.| The young mamsmiled, but not as though the theme were 
Swiveller, next morning, his head racked by the fumes of the || the most agreeable one tnat could have been selected for his 
renowned i , repaired to the lodging of his friend || entertainment; and for that reason Quilp pursued it. 

Trent, (which was ia the roof of an old housein an old ghost-| “I always will say,” he resumed, “that when a rich rela- 
— and recounted, by very slow degrees, what had yester- | tion having two young people—sisters or brothers, or brother 

y taken place between him and Quilp. Nor was it without and sister—de nt on him, attaches himeelfexclusively to 
great surprise and much speculation on Quilp’s probable mo- || onc, and casts off the other, he does wrong.” 
tives, nor without many bitter comments on Dick Swiveller's 1 The young man made a movement of impatience, but Quilp 
folly, that his friend received the tale. |] went on as calmly as if he were discussing some abstract ques- 
“ don’t defend myself, Fred,” said the penitent Richard ; '| tion in which nobody present had the slightest personal inter- 
“but the fellow has such a queer way with him, and is such | est. 
an artful dog, that first of all he set me upon thinking | “It's very true,” said Quilp, “ that your grandfather urged 
whether there was any harm in telling him, and while I was repeated forgiveness, ingratitude, riot, and extravagance, and 
thinking, screwed it out of me. If you had seen him drink and | all that; but as I teld him ‘ these are common faults.’ ‘ But 
smoke, as I did, you could n't have kept any thing from him. || he ,s a scoundrel,’ said he. ‘Granting that,’ said I, (for the 
He's sidnometnee know, that 's <inoke is.” || sake of argument of course), ‘a great many young noblemen 
Without inquiring w were of necessity | and gentlemen are scoundrels toe!” But he would n’t be con- 
good confidential agents, or whether a man was as a | vinced.” 
matter of course trustworthy, Frederick Trent threw himself | “1 wonder at that, Mr. Quilp,” said the young man sar- 
into a chair, and, burying his head in his hands, endeavored || castically. 
to fathom the motives which had led Quilp to insinuate him- ||“ Well, so did I at the time.” returned Quilp, “but he was 
self into Richard Swiveller’s confidence ;—fer that the dis- always obstinate. He was in a manner a friend of mine, but 
closure was of his secking and had not been spontaneously re- || he was always obstinate and w ied. Little Nell isa 
veuled by Dick, was sufficiently plain from Quilp's seeking his | nice girl, but you ‘re her brother, Frederick. You 're her 
company and enticing him away. | a ae as you told him the last time you met, he 

: ntered him when can 't alter r 
Phe ne oe Ree 7 che fenitte. pen |" “He would if he could, confound him for that and all other 
haps, as he had not shown any previous anxiety about them, , Kindness,” said the young man impatiently. ** But nothing 
wes enough to awaken suspicion in the breast of a creature so , C8" come ef this subject now, and let us have done with it in 


once. 

Mr. Quilp accompanied this admission with such an awful 
wink, indicative of old rovings and backslidings, that Mrs. 
| Jiniwin was indignant, and could not forbear from remarking 
|under her breath that he might at least put off his confessions 
| until his wife was absent; for which act of boldness and in- 
| subordination, Mr. Quilp first stared her out of countenance 








jealous and distrustful by nature, setting aside any additional | the Devil's name.” sith Nea : 
impulse to curiosity that he might have derived from Dick's z Agreed,” returned Quilp, “agreed on my part, readily. 
incautious manner. But knowing the scheme they had, Why have I alluded to it? Just to show you, Frederick, that 


ng . , 
planned, why should he offer to assist it? This was a ques-' I have always stood your friend. You little knew who was 


tion more difficult of solution; but as knaves generally over- || Your friend and who your foe; now did you? You thought [ 





through the mist, which he observed after a short time were 
in the neighborhood of a nose and mouth. Casting his eyes 
down towards that quarter in which, with reference to a man’s 
face, his legs are usually to be found, he observed that the 
face had @ body attached; and when he looked more intently 
he was satisfied that the person was Mr. Quilp, who indeed 
had been in his company all the time, but whom he had some 
vague idea of having left a mile or two behind. 
“ You have deceived an orphan, sir,” said Mr. Swiveller. | 
“ T! I'm a second father to you,’’ replied Quilp. 
“* You my father, sir!’ reterted Dick. “ ng all right | 
myself, sit, I request to be left alone—instantly, sir.” j 
“ What a funny fellow you are,” cried Quilp. | 
“ Go, sir,” returned Dick, leaning against a post and wav- | 
ing his hand. *“ Go, deceiver, go, some day, sir, p’r'aps, | 
you "il waken from pleasure’s dream to know the grief of or 


| 


: 
{| 


phans forsaken ill you go, sir?” 

The dwarf taking no of this adjuration, Mr. Swiveller 
edvanced with the view of inflicting upon him condign chas- 
tisement. But fo. stting his purpose or changing his mind 
before he came clese to him, he seized his hand and yowed 
eternal friendship, declaring with an agreeable frankness that 
from that time forth they were brothers in every thing but per- 
sonal appearance. Then he told his secret all over i 
with the addition of j 


: : : : others || was against you, and so there hasbeen a coolness betwen us; 
i acadianesieated teltae we cnt | but it was allon your side, entirely on your side. Let's shake 
irritation between Quilp and the old man, arising out of their sagem, ' 
secret transactions and not unconnected, aalliten with his | With his head sunk down between his shoulders, and a 
sudden disappearance, wow rendered the former desirous of |) hideous grin overspreading his face, the dwarf stood up and 
revenging himself upon him by seeking to entrap the sole ub- | stretched his short arm across the table. After a moment's 
jena his love and anxiety, into a connection of which he | hesitation, the yeung man stretched out histo meet it : Quilp 
knew he had a dread and hatred. As Frederick Trent him- \ clutched his fingers in a grip that fora moment stopped the 
























































self, utterly regardiess of his sister, had this object at heart, 
only second to the hope of gain, it seemed to him the more likely 
to be Quilp’s main principle of action. nce investing the 
dwarf with a design of his own in abetting them, which the 
attainment of their purpose w serve, it was 
eee ae hearty in ee pe 
be ne i ing @ u useful auxiliary. 
Trent determined ssansags bie tenipuaien end.g te i 
that sight, and if what he said and did confirmed him in 
impression he had formed, to let him share the labor of their 
pls but not the proft 

revolved these things in his mind, and arrived at 
this conclusion, be communicated to Mr. Swiveller as much of 
his meditations as he theught proper, (Dick would have been 


| 


satisfied with less,) and giving him the day to re- 
cover himeelf from his late shnantedng, accompanied him 
at evening to Mr. Quilp’s house. 








. j and Dick himself to Quilp. 


current of the blood within them, and pressing his ether hand 
upon his lip and frowning towards the unsuspious Richar@, 
released them and sat down. - 

This action was not lost upon Trent, who knowing that Richard 
Swiveller was a mere tool in his hands and knew no more of 
his designs than he thought — to communicate, saw that 
the dwarf perfectly understood the relative position, and fully 
entered into the character of his friend. It is something to be 
appreciated, even in knavery. This silent homage to his su- 
perior abilities, no less than a sense of the power with which 
the dwarf’s quick perception had already invested him, in- 
clined the young man towards that ugly worthy, and deter- 
mined him to profit by his aid. 

It being now Mr. Quilp’s cue to change the subject withall 
convenient expedition, lest Richard Swivelier in his heedless- 
ness should reveal anything which it wes inexpedient for the 
women to know, he proposed a game atfour-handed cribbage ; 
and being cut for, Mrs. Quilpfell to Frederick Trent, 
Mrs. Jiniwin being very fond of 

her son-in-law any 

assigned to her the duty of 
the glasses from the case-bottle ; 

that moment keeping one eye constantly upon 
means procure a taste of the same, 

and the wretched eld lady (who was as 
much to the case-bottle as the cards) in de- 

and most ingenious manner. 

ous it wea net to Mrs. Jisiwin clonachet Mr. Quilp’s atten. 
tion was restricted, and several otheg mattefs required his 


cards was carefully excluded 
ticipation in the and 
Mra 

r. Quil 
her, leet abe 
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co stant vigilance. Among his various eccentric habits’ he 
hou & humereus one of always cheating at cards, which ren- 
dered necessary oa his part, not only aclose observance of the 
game, and a slight.ofhand in counting and scoring, but also 
involved the constant correction, by looks, and frowns, and 
kicks under the table, of Richard Swiveller, who being be- || 
wiidered by the rapidity with which his cards were told, and 
the rate at which the pegs travelled down the board, could 
not be p from sometimes expressing his surprise and 
incredulity. Mrs. Quilp too was the partner of young Trent, 
and for every look that between them, and every word 
they spoke, and every card they played, the dwarf had eyes 
iand ears; not ied alone with what was passing above 
the table, but with si that might be exchanged beneath 
t, which he laid all of traps to detect; besides often 
treading on his wife’s toes to see whether she cried out or re- 
mained silent under the infliction, in which lattercase it would 
have been quite clear that Trent had been treading on her 


| His disordered 


| come to see him, save through iron bars and gratings in the 
| 





though the course was hidden from their view, they could * He does not seem to see us. Perhaps if we wait a little, he 
yet faintly distinguish the noise of distant shouts, the hum of || may look this way. 
voices, und the beating of drums. Climbing the eminence hey waited, but the schooolmaster cast no look toward 
which lay between them and the spot they had left, the child || them, and still sat, thoughtful and silent, in the httle > 
could even discern the fluttering floge and herp be of || He had a kind face. In his plain old suit of black, he 
booths; but no person was approaching toward , and pale and meagre. They fancied, too, a lonely air about him 
their resting-place was solitary and still. and his house, but perhaps that was because the other people 
Some time elapsed betore she could reassure her trembling || formed a merry company upen the green, and he seemed the 
companion, er restore him to a state of moderate tranquility. ~ solitary man in all the place. 

imagination represented to him a crowd of hey were very tired, and the child would have been bold 
persons stealing toward them beneath the cover of the bushes, || enough to address even a schoolmaster, but for something in 
lurking in every ditch, and peeping from the boughs of every | his manner which seemed to denote that he was uneasy or 


/rustling tree. He was haunted by apprehensions of being | distressed. As they stood hesitating at a little distance, they 
| led captive to some gloomy place where he would be chained | saw that he sat for a few minutes at a time like one ina 


all, where Nell could never || brown study, then laid aside his pipe and took a few turns in 
his garden, then approached the gate and looked toward the 
wall. His terrors affected the child. Separation from her |) green, then took up his pipe again with a sigh, and sat down 


and scourged, and worse 








toes before. Yet, in the most ofall these distractions, the |i ing for the time as though, go where they would, were | 


one eye was upon the old lady always, and if she so much 
as stealthily advanced a tea-spoon 

(which she often did), for the purpose of abstracting but one | 
sup of its sweet contents, Quilp's hand would overset it in the | 
very t of her triumph, and Quilp’s mocking voice im- | 
plore her to regard her precious health. And in any one of | 





these his many cares, from first to last, Quilp never flagged | 


towards aneighboring giass | her heart failed her, and her courage dropped. 





grandfather was the greatest evil she could dread; and feel- | thoughtfully as before. 

As nobody else a and it would soon be dark, Nell 
‘to be hunted dewn, and could never be safe but in hiding, | at length took courage, and when he had resumed his 
| and seat, ventured to draw near, leading ber grandfather 
i nd. The slight noise they made in raising the latch of 

In one so oung, and so unused to.the scenes in which she | ‘be bar ‘s : 

' had lately apebes sinking of the spirit was not surprising. | the 2 enengien ane his ewe ws looked Ld _ 
But, Nature often enshrines gallant and noble hearts in weak _ kindly but see isappointed tuo, and slightly shook * 
bosoms—oftenest, God bless her, in female breasts—and | Nell dropped « curtsey, and told him they were trevel- 
when the child, casting her tearful eyes upon the old man, | ®t? Who sought @ shelter for the night, which they would 


nor faultered. SS meianel how weak he was, and how destitute and help- | gladly pay tor, so faras their means allowed. The school- 


At length, when they had played 2 great many rubbers, and 
drawn pretty freely upon the case-bottle, Mr. Quilp warned | 
his lady to retire to rest, and that submissive wife complying, | 
and being followed by her indignant mother, Mr. Swiveller | 
fell asieep. The dwarf beckoning his remaining companion 
to the other end ef tke room, held a shortconference with him 
in whispers. 
** It's as well not to say more than one can help before our 


slumbering Dick. “ Is itabargain between us, Fred? Shall 
he marry little rosy Nell bye and bye?” 
“You have some end of your own to answer of course,” 


returned the other. I 


know I am.” 


ete ae ee ae 
me We are quite safe now, and have nothing to fear indeed, | ig - you ents hoor any where, sir,” said the child, 
na eching vo fear!” seecracd the old’ man, © Rething wo} Lee a ee ee es OY A 
a ae ous an a "te ig ~~ - |) “A long way, sir,” the child replied. 


grand-child, friend? 
I “ Aye, sir,” cried the old man, “ and the stay and comfort 
oe i of my life.” 
“Come in,” said the schoolmaster. 
Without further preface he conducted them into bis little 


{ “Ob! Do not say that,” replied the child, *‘for if ever | 
anybedy wastrue at heart, and earnest, I am. 


“Then how,” said the old man, looking fearfully round, | 


—— . —_ “ bear to think that we are safe, when they are . : ow 
“Of course I have, dear Fred,” said Quilp, grinning to | how can you ’ y , sch vol-room, which was parlor and kitchemtikewise, and told 
think how little he suspected what the real end was. “It’s ccerching - wile ce 'eubaatt come here, and steal | them they were welcome to remain under his roof till morn- 


retaliation perhaps; perbape whim. I have influence, Fred, 
to help or oppose. Which way shall I use it? There are a 
pair of scales, and it goes into one.” 


“ Throw it into mine then,” said Trent. 

“ It’s done Fred,” rejoined Quilp, stretching out his clenched 
hand and opening it as if he had let some weight fall out. 
ee a ee ‘red. Mind 


** Where have gone?” asked Trent. 


} Vor — , — ing. Be‘ore they had done thenking him, be » a coarse 

' = I neue we — been followed, said the | bite cloth upon the table, wey bee ty — 

| child. udge yourself dear grandfather ; look round, , bringing out sume bread and cold meat, and a jug of beer, 
and see how quiet and still it is. We are alone together, and | besought them to ent ead drink. 

\ ————_ ae oe me Sealine “ae @*Y— = The child looked round the room as she took her seat.— 

ee 3 poe ” he ponte bo ; ~ heed but sail! | There were ep of forms, notched and cut, and inked all 

} looking anxiously about.  Wheg wn Hern , over; @ small deal desk perched on four legs, at which no 


” | “You 'rea young traveler, my child,” be said, laying his ° 
worthy friend,” said Quilp, making a grimace toward the ft Nell: hand genily on her head. “ Your i end? 


\ 


“ A bird,” said the child, “ flying into the wood, and lead- 


doubt the master sat; a few dog's-eared bowks upon a high 
shelf ; and beside them a motley collection of peg-tops, balis, 


Quilp shook his and said that point remained to be | ing the way for us to follow. You remember that we said we | 
discovered, which it might be, easily. When it was, they would walk in woods and fields, and by the side of rivers, and 
would begin their imi advances. He would visit the | how happy we would be—you remember that? But here, 
old man, or even Ri Swiveller might visit him, and by | while the san shines above our heads, and every thing is 
affecting a deep concern in bis behalf and imploring him to | bright and happy, we are sitting sadly down, and losing time. 
settle in some worthy home, lead to the child's remembering | See what a t path; and there's the bird—the same 
him with gratitude aad favor. Once impressed to this ex- | bird—now he fhes to another tree, and stays to sing. Come!” 
tent, it would be easy, be said, to win her in a year or two When they rose up from the ground, and took the shady | 
for she supposed the old man to be poor, as it was a part of track which led them through the wood, she bounded on be- 
his jealous policy (in common with many other misers) to fore; printing her tiny footsteps in the moss, which rose elas- 
feign to be so, to those about him. tic from se light a pressure and gave it back as mirrors throw 

“He has feigned it often enough to me, of late,” said | off breath; and thus she lured the old man on, with many a 
Trent. | backward look and merry beck, now pointing stealthily to 


“Oh! and to me too!” replied the dwarf. “Which is | some lone bird as it perched and twittered on a branch that 


more extraordinary, as I know how rich he really is.” 
“Tsu you should,” said Trent. 

«| check 1 should indeed,” rejoined the dwarf; and in thet, 
at least, he spoke the truth. 


| 


| that broke the 


7 
| 


strayed across their path, now stopping to listen to the songs 
silence, or watch the sun as it trembled 


through the leaves, and stealing in among the ivied trunks of 


| stout old trees, opened long paths of light. As they passed 


Afier a few more whispered words, they returned to the | Onward, parting the boughs that clustered in their way, the \ 
table, and the young man rousing Richard Swive'ler informed | serenity which the child had first assumed, stole into her 


him thet be was waiting to depart. This was weicome news 
to Dick, started up directly. After a few words of con- 
hdeuce im the result of their project had been exchanged, 
they bade the grinning Quilp good night. 


Quil to the window as in the street be- | 
p crept . they passed 


low, aad rent was pronouncing an encomium 
upon his wife, and they were both wondering by what enchant- 


_ ment she had been brought to marry such a misshapen wretch 


ashe. Tbe dwarf after watching their retreating shedows 
with a wider grin than his face had yet displayed, stole softly 
in the dark to bed. 

wt hatching of their sepee peiiens Thaps tor Oty 

ene thought abvut happiness or misery of 
innocent Neil. It would have my it ey enthes 
protlgate, who was the butt of both, had been harassed by 
any such consideration ; for his bigh opinion of his own merits 
wud deserts rendered the project rather a laudable one than 
otherwise; and ifbe had been visited by so unwonted a guest 
as retlecuon, he w a brute only in the gratifica- 
ton ot bis appetite—tave seothed his conscience with the 
plea that he did not mean wo beat or kill his wife, and would 
‘ievetore, after all said and done, be a very tolerable, average 
husband. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was not until they were quire exhansted and could no 

im the pace at which they had fled from the 
that the old man and child ventured to stop, 

and te rest upon the borders of a little wood. Here, 


| 
| 
U 
‘ 
' 
{ 











breast in earnest; the old man cast no longer fearful looks | 


| behind, but felt at ease and cheerful, for the further they 


into the deep green shade, the more they felt the |) 
tranquil mind of God wasthere, and shed his peace on them. 
At length the path becoming clearer and less intricate, | 
brought them tothe end of the wood, and into a sublic road. | 
Taking their way — for a short distance, they came to | 
a lane, so shaded by trees on pambagetine Be | 
together over-head, and. arched the narrow way. A broken!) 
finger-post announced that this led to a village three miles | 
off; and thither they resolved to bend their steps. | 
The miles appeared so long that they sometimes theught | 
they must have missed their road. But at last, to their great | 
joy, it led downward in a steep descent, with overbanging | 
banks over which the footpaths led; and the clustered houses _ 


| of the village peeped out from the woody hollow below. 
| It was a very small place. The men and boys were play- | 
| ins at cricket on tho green; and as the ether fothe were look- | 
ae Sey Saeenee ap aae Gouny ane See eaee 


a humble lodging. There was but one old man in the little | 
| garden behind his cetuage, and him they were timid of ap- 
| proaching, for he was the schoolmaster, and had “School” | 

written up ever his window in black letters on a white board. |! 

He was a pale, simpie-looking man, of « spare and meagre 

babi, and set among his flowers and bee-hives, smoking nis 

pape, in the little porch before his door. 
“ Speak w him, dear,” the old man 





kites, fishing-lines, marbies, bali-eaten apples, and other con- 
fiscated property of idle urchins. Displayed on hooks upon 
the wall in all their terrors, were the cane and ruler; and 
near them, on a small shelf of its own, the dunce's cap, made 
of old —e and decorated with glaring wafers of the 
largest size. ut, the great ornaments of the wall, were cer- 
tain moral sentences fairly copied in good round text, and 
well-worked sums in simple addition and multiplication, evi- 
dently achieved by the same hand, which were plentifully 
pasted all round the room; for the double pt pose, as it 
seemed, of bearing testimony to the excellence ot the school, 
,and kindling a worthy emulation in the bosoms of the 
scholars. 

“ Yes,” said the old schoolmaster, observing that her atten- 
tion was caught by these latter specimens. ‘ That's beauti- 
ful writing, my dear?" 

* Very, sir,” replied the ehild modestly, “ it is yours?” 

“ Mine!”’ he returned, taking out bis spectacies and put- 
ting them on, to have a better view of the triumphs so dear to 
his beart. ‘J could n't write like shat, now-a-days. No.— 
They ‘re all done by one hand ; a little hand it is, not so old 
as yours, but a very clever one.” 

As the schoolmaster seid this, he saw that « small blot of 
ink had been thrown on one of the copies, so he took a pen- 
knife from his pocket, and going up to the wall, caretully 
scraped it out. When he had finished, he walked slowly 
backward from the writing, admiring it as one might contem- 
plate a beautiful picture, but with something of sadness in his 
voice and manner which quite touched the child, though she 
was unacquainted with its cause. 

“ A little hand indeed,” said the poor schoolmaster. “ Far 


beyond all his companions, in his learning and his sports too, | 


how did he ever come to be so fond of me! That I shébid 
nee et en Seen, oe that he should love me—” and 
there the sc ee ee 
wipe them, as though they grown dim. 

, r hope there is nothing the matter, sir,”’ said Nell anx- 
iously. 

“ Not much, my dear,” returned the schoolmaster. “I 
hoped to have seen him on the to-night. He was al 
ways foremost among them. But he 'Il be there to-morrow.” 

“ Has be been ili?” gsked the child, with a child’s quick 


thy. 
They said he was wandering in his head yes- 


* Not very. 
terday, dear boy, and so they said the day’before. But that 's 


ee a ee eee 
a 


« Teun edenoot afenid to distor bles,” ante che child thaidly. The eld wes eilent. He walked to the door, and looked 


wistfully out. 
was still. 

“ Té he could 
me, I know,” 
ways eame int 
his illness has 
late for him to 
heavy dew. I 

The school-r 
shutter, and cl 
and sat silent 8 
would go and 
turned. Thee 


but remained s 
her, and speak 
that night for « 
“* My faverit 
ing a pipe he 
round upon the 
all that, and v 
litle band!" 


After a soun 
roof, in which 
a lodger, but v 
cottage of his 
descended to t 
the schoolmas 
bestirred herse 
just finished it. 

He thanked 
who usually di 
scholar whom 
was, and hope: 

“ No,” rejoi 
fully, “* no bett 

“ Lam very 
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wistfully out. The shadows of night were gathering, and all 
was still. 

as if he could lean upon any body's arm, he would come to 
me, I know,” he said returning into the room. “He al- 
ways eame into the garden to say good night. But perbaps 
his illness has only just taken a favorable turn, and it's too 
late for him to come out, for it’s very damp and there 's a 
heavy dew. It’s much better he should n’t come to-night.” 

The school-master lighted a candle, fastened the window- 
shutter, and closed the door. But after he had done this, | 
and sat silent a little time, he took down his hat, and said he | 
would go and satiefy himself, if Nell would sit up till he re |) 
turned. The child readily complied, and he went out. | 

She sat there half an hour or more, feeling the place very || 
strange and lonely, for she had prevailed upon the old man to | 
te go bed, and there was nothing tobe heard but the ticking of an |) 
old clock, and the whistling of the wind among \be trees.— | 





When he returned, he took his seat in the chimney corner, | whispered his idle neighbor behind his hand. 


but remained silent for along time. At length he turned to \ 
her, and speaking very gently, Loped she would say « prayer || 
that night for a sick child. 

** My faverite scholar!’ said the poor school-master, smok 
ing a pipe he had forgotten to light, and looking mournfully | 
round upon the walls. “It is a very little hand to have done | 
all that, and waste awey with sickness. It is a very, very 


litdle band!" \ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
After a sound night's rest in a chamber in the thatched | 
roof, in which it seemed the sexton for some years been 
a lodger, but which he bad lately ried for a wife and a} 
cottage of his own, the child rose ly in the mormng and | 
descended to the room where she supped last night. As) 
the schoolmaster had already left his bed and gone out, she 
bestirred herself to make it neat and comfortable, and had 
just finished its arrangement when the kind host returned. 
He thanked her many times, and said that the old dame 


face a remarkable capacity of totally abstracting his mind | perhaps as sincerely as any of them, called those about him 
from the spelling on which his eyes were fixed. Soon after- || to witness that he had only shouted in a whisper. 


wards another white-headed little boy came straggling in, and | 


“Then pray do n’t forget, that ’s my dear scholars,” said 


after him a red-headed lad. and after him two more with | the school-master, “ what I have asked you, and do it as a 
white heads, and then one with a flaxen poll, and so on until || favor to me. Be as happy as you can, and don’t be uomind- 


the forms were occupied by a dozen boys or thereabouts, with | 
heads of every color but grey, and ranging in their ages from | 
four years old te fourteen years or more; for the legs of the |, 
youngest were a long way from the floor when he sat upon || 
the form, and the eldest was a heavy, good-tempered, foolish 
fellow, about half a head taller than the scholmaster. 
At the top of the first form—the post of honor in the scheol | 
—was the vacant pce of the little sick scholar, and at the | 
head of the row o' on which those who came in hats or | 
caps were wont to them up, one was left empty. No | 
boy attempted to violate the sanctity of seat or peg, but many 
a one looked from the empty spaces to the schoolmaster, and 





Then began the hum of conning over lessons and getting them | 
by heart, the whispered jest and stealthy game, and all the | 
| noise and draw! of school ; and in the midst of the din sat the | 

poor schoolmaster, the very image of meekness and simplicity, | 
| vainly attempting to fix his mind wpon the duties of the day, | 
and to forget his little friend. But the tedium of his off'ce | 
reminded him more strongly of the willing scholar, and his | 
thoughts were rambling from his pupils—it was plain. i 

None knew this better than the idlest boys, who, growing | 
bolder with impunity, waxed louder and more daring ; play-, 
ing odd-or-even under the master’s eye, eating apples openly | 
and witheut rebuke, pinching each other in sport or malice 
without the least reserve, and cutting their autographs in the | 
| very legs of his desk. The puzzled dunce, who stood beside 
‘it to say his lesson out of book, looked no longer at the ceil- | 

ing for forgotten words, but drew closer to the master’s elbow | 
| and boldly east his eye upon the page; the wag of the little | 
troop squinted and made grimaces (at the smallest boy of , 


who usually did such offices for him had gone nurse tothe little || course), holding no book before his face, and his approving 


scholar whom he had told her of. The child asked how he | 
was, and hoped he was better. 


“* No,” rejoined the schoolmaster shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, “no better. They even say he is worse.” 

** Lam very sorry for that, sir,’’ said the child. | 

The poor schoolmaster appeared to be gratified by her ear- | 
nest manner, but yet rendered more uneasy by it, for he added 
hastily that anxious people often magnified an evil and 
thought it greater than it wae: “for my part,” he said, in his 
quiet, patient way, “I hope its not so. I don’t think he 
can be worse.” 

The child asked his leave to prepare breakfast, and her 
grandfather coming down stairs they all three partook of it 
together. While the meal was in progress, their host re-, 
marked that the old man seemed much fatigued, and evi-| 
dently stood in need of rest. 

ae eile you have befére you is a long one," he said, 
“ and do n't press you for one day, you're very welcome to pass | 
another night here. I should really be glad if you would, 
friend.” 

He saw that the old man looked at Nell, uncertain whether | 


to ac or decline his offer; and added, 
“7% be glad to have your yeung companion with me 
for one day. If you can do a charity to a lone man, and rest 


yourself at the same time, do so. If you must proceed upon | 
journey, I wish you well through it, and will waka 
Fittle way with you before school begins.” 
** What are we to do, Nell?"’ said the old man irresolutely, | 
“ say what we 're to do, dear.” 


It required no great persuasion to induce the child to an- | 


swer that they had better accept the invitation and remain.— 
She was happy to show her gratitude to the kind schoolmaster 
by busyi: If in the performance of such household du- 
ties as his little cottage stood in need of. When these were 
done, she took some needie-work from her basket, and sat 


herself down upon a stool beside the lattice, where the honey- | 


suckle and woodbine entwined their tender stems, and steal- 
ing into the room filled it with their delicious breath. Her 
grandfather was bashing in the sun outside, breathing the per- 
fume of the flowers. and idly watching the clouds as they 
floated on before the light summer wind. 

As the schoolmaster, after arranging the two forms in due 
order, took his seat behind his desk and made other prepara- 
tions for school, the child was apprehensive that she might be 
f& the way, and offered to withdraw to her litle bed-room.— 
But this he would not allow, and as he seemed to 
have her there, she remained, busying herself with work. 

“ Have you many scholars, sir?” she asked. 

schoolmaster shook his head, and said that they 
barely filled the two forms. 
. “ Are the others clever, sir?" asked the child, glancing at 
the trophies on the wall. 

“Good boys,” returned the schoolmaster, “ good boys 

enough, my dear, but they ‘Il never do like that.” 


audience knew no constraint in their delight. If the master 
' did chanee to rouse himself and seem alive to what was going 
| on, the noise subsided for a moment and no eyes met his but 


|| wore a studious and a deeply humble look ; but the instant he | 


relapsed again, it broke out afresh, and ter times louder than 
before. 
Oh! hew some of those idle fellows longed to be outside, | 
‘and how they looked at the open door and window, as if they 
half meditated rushing violently out, plunging into the woods, 
and being wild boys and savages from that time forth. What 
rebellious thoughts of the cool river, and some shady bathing- 
place beneath willow trees with branches dipping in the water, | 
kept tempting and urging that stardy boy, who, with his shirt- 
collar unbuttoned and flung back as far ts it could go, sat fan- 
ning his fushed face with a spelling-book, wishing himself a 
whale, or a tittlebat, or a fly, or anything but a boy at school | 
on that hot, broiling day! Heat! ask that other boy, whose 
seat being nearest to the door, gave him opportunities of 
gliding out into the garden and diiving his companions to 
madness by dipping his face into the bucket of the well and 
thenrolling on the grass—ask him'if there were ever such a day | 
as that, when even the bees were diving deep down into the cups 
of flowers and stopping there, as if they had made up their | 
minds to retire from business and be manufacturers of honey 
no more. The day was made for laziness, and lying on one’s | 
back in green places, and staring at the sky till ite brightness 
forced one to shut one’s eyes and go te sleep; and was this a 
time to be pouring over musty books in a dark room, slighted | 
by the very sun itself? Monstrous! 

Nell sat by the window occupied with her work, but atten- 
tive still to all that passed, though sometimes rather timid of 
the boisterous boys. lessons over, writing-time began; 
and there being but one desk and that the master’s each boy 
sat at it in turn and laboured at his crooked copy, waile the | 
master walked about. This was a quieter time; for he) 
would come and look ever the writer's shoulder, and tell him | 
mildly to observe how such a letter was turned in such a copy | 
on the wall, praise such an up-stroke here and such a down- 
stroke there, and bid him take it for his model. Then he 
would stop and tell them what the sick child had said last 
night, and how he had longed to be among them once again; | 
and such was the poor schoolmaster's gentle and affectionate || 
manner, thet the boys seemed quite remorseful that they had |, 
worried him so much, and were absolutely quiet; eating no, 
apples, cutting no names, inflicting no pinches, and making | 
no grimaces, for full two minutes afterwards. | 

“«T think, boys,” said the schoolmaster when the clock | 
struck twelve, “that Ishall give an extra haif-holiday this 

rnoon.”” 


afte . 
At this intelligence, the boys led on and headed by the tall | 
boy, raised a great shout, in the midstef which the master 
was seen to speak, but could not be heard. As he held up 
his hand, however, in token of his wish that should be 
silent, they were considerate enough to leave off, as soon as 
the longest-winded among them were quite out of breath. 

“ You must promise me first,” said the schoelmaster, “ that 
you 'll not be noisy, or at least, if you are, that you 'll go 
away and «Agree Gin of the village I mean. I'm 
sure you would n't disturb your old playmateand companion.” 

There was a general murmur, (and perbaps a very since 





A small, white-headed boy, with a sunburnt face, 
at the door while he was 5 » and ing to 
make a rustic bow, came in and his seat upon one of the 
forms. ple geeey Sg book, aston- 
wishingly dog’s-eared, upon thrusting his 
bands into his pockets began the marbles with 
which they were filled; displaying in expression of his 


|e 


ful that you are blessed with health. Good bye all!” 

“ Thank ’ee, sir,” and “ good bye, sir,” were said a great 
many times in a variety of voices, and the boys went ont very 
slowly and softly. But there was the sun shining and there 
were the birds singing, as the sun shines and the birds 
only sing on holidays and ; there were the trees 
waving to all free boys to climb nestle among their leafy 
branches; the hay, entreating them to ome and scatter it to 
the pure air; the green corn, gently beckoning towards wood 


and stream; the smooth ground, rendered smoother sti!l by 
, blending lights and shadows, inviting to rans and leaps, and 


long walks, God knews whither. [t was more than boy 
could bear, and with a joyous w the whole cluster took 
to their heels and spread themselves about, shouting and 
laughing as they went. 

“It’s natural, thank Heaven!” said the poor schoolmaster 
looking afterthem. “1 am very glad they did n’t mind me!” 

It is difficult, however, to please everybody, as most of us 
would have discovered, even without the fable which bears 
that moral; and in the course of the afternoon several! moth- 
ers and aunts of pupils looked in to express their entire dis- 
approval of the schoolmaster’s proceedings. A few confined 
themselves to hints, such as politely inquiring what red-letter 
or saint's day the almanac said it was; a few (these were the 
profound village politicians) argued that it was a slight to 
the throne, and an affront to the church and state, and sa- 
vored of revolutionary principles, to grant a half-holiday upon 
any lighter occasion than the birthday of the Monarch; but 
the majority expressed their displeasure on private grounds 
and in plain terms, arguing that to put the pupils on cbis short 
allowance of learning was nothing but an act of downright 
robbery and fraud; and one old lady, finding that she could 
not inflame or irritate the schoolmaster by talking 
to him, bounced out of his house, and talked at him for half 
an hour outside his own window, to another ok] lady, saying 
that of course he would deduct this half-holiday from his 
weekly charge, or of course he would naturally expect an op- 
position started against him ; there was no want of idle chaps 
in that neighborhood (here the old lady raised her voice,) and 
some chaps who were too idle even to be schoolmasters, might 
soon find that there were some other chaps put gger their heas, 
and so she would have them take care, and look pretty sharp 
about them. But all these taunts and vexations failed to elicit 
one word from the meek schoolmaster, who sat with the child 
by his side,—a little more dejected, perhaps, but quite silent 
and ancomplaining. 

Toward night an old woman came tottering up the carden 
as speedily as she could, and meeting the schoolmaster at the 
door, said he wasto goto Dame West's directly, and had best 
run on before her. He and the child were on the point of 
going out together for a waik, and without relinquishift® her 
hand, the schoolmaster hurried away, leaving the messenger 
to follow as she might. 

They stopped at a cot door, and the schoolmas cr 
knocked softly at it with his hand. It was opened without 
loss of time. They entered aroom where a little group of 
women were gathered about one, older than the rest, who 
was crying very bitterly, and sat wringing her hands and 
rocking herself to and fro. 

“Oh, dame!” said the schoolmaster, drawing near her 


| chair, “ is it se bad as this?” 


“* He’s going fast,”’ cried the old woman ; “ my grandson's 
dying. It’s all along of you. You shouldn't see him now, 
but for his being so earnest on it. This is what his learn oc 
has brought him to. Oh, dear, dear, dear, what can I dv!” 

“Do not say that am in any fault,” urged the centie 
schoolmaster. ‘I am not hurt, dame. No, no. You are in 
great distress of mind, and don’t mean what you say. lam 
sure you don’t.” 

“TI do,” returned the old woman. “I meanitell. If he 
had n’t been poring over his books out of fear of you, be would 
have been well and merry now, I know he would.” 

The schoolmaster looked round upon the other women as 
if to entreat some one among them to say a kind word for him, 
but they shook their heads, and murmured to each other that 
they never thought there was much good in learning, and that 
this convinced them. Without saying a word in reply, or 
iving them a look of reproach, he foliowed the old woman 
who had sommoned him (and whohad now rejoined them) into 
another room, where his infant friend, half-dressed lay stretched 
upen a bed. 2 

He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair 
still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very 
bright; but their light was of Heaven, not earth. The school- 
master took a seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, 
whispered his name. The boy sprung up, stroked his face with 
his hand. and threw his wasted arms around his neck, crying 
out that he was his dear kind friend. 


“| hope Ialways was. I meant to be, God knows,” said 


toe. Who ia that?” said the boy Nell. “Iam afraid 
“ ” X am 
ber i. Aske to shak» 


to kiss her, I should make 





one, for they were but boys) in the negative ; and the tall boy, 


hands with me.”’ 
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The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little lan- 
guid hand in hers. Releasing his again after a time, the sick 
boy laid him gently down. 

“You remember the garden, Harry,” whispered the | 
schoolmaster, anxiovs to rouse him, for a dulness seemed 
gathering upon the child, “and how pleasant it used to be in 
the evening time? You must make haste to visit it again, for 
I think the very flowers have missed you, and are less gay | 
than they used to be. You will come seon, my dear, very | 


soon a 2 \ 

The boy faintly—so very, very faimly—and put his || 
hand upon his friend’s grey head. He moved his lips two, but |) 
no veice came from them; no, not a sound. ij 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices, borne | 
upon the evening air, came floating through the open window. || 
“ What's that?” said the sick child opening his eyes. i 

“« The boys at play upon the green.” 

He took a kerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave i 
it abeve his head. But the feeble arm dropped powerless | 
down. H 

“* Shall I do it?” asked the schoolmaster. 

“ Please wave it at the window,” was the faint reply. “Tie , 
it to the lattice. Some of them may see it there. Perhaps | 
they 'l! think of me, and look this way.” 

He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering signal | 
to his idle bat, that lay with siate and book and other boyish 
property upona table in the room. And then he laid him | 
softly down once more, and asked if the litde girl were there, | 
for he could not see her. 

He stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay | 
upon the coverlet. The two old friends and companions—for || 
such they were, though they were man and child—held each | 
other in a long embrace, and then the little scholar turned his | 
face towards the wall, and fell asleep. | 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the | 
small cold hand in his, and chafing it. It was but the hand | 
of a dead child. He feit that; and yet he chafed it still, and || 
could not lay it dewn. | 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Almost broken-hearted, Nell withdrew with the scheolmas- | 
ter from the bedside and returned to his cottage. In the midst | 
of her grief and tears she was yet careful to conceal their real |, 
cause from the old man, for the dead boy had been a grand-! 
child, and left but one aged relative to mourn his premature | 
decay. | 

She stole away to bed as quickly as she could, and when 
she was alone, gave free vent to the sorrow with which her! 
breast was overcharged. But the sad scene she had witnessed 
was not without its lesson of content and gratitude ; of content | 
with the lot which left her health and freedom ; and gretitude || 
that she was spared to the one relative and friend she loved, || 
and to live and move ina beautiful world, when so many | 
young creatures—as young and full of hope as she—were | 
stricken down and gathered to their graves. How many of || 
the mounds in that old charchyard where she had lately | 
gt Ate green above the graves of children! And though | 
she as a child herself, and did not perhaps sufficiently | 
consider to what a bright and happy existence those who die’ 
young are born,and how in death they lose the pain of seeing | 
others die around them, bearing to the tomb some strong ef- 
fection of their hearts (which makes the old die many times | 
in one long life), still she thought wisely enough, to draw a | 
plain and easy moral from what she had seen that night, and |! 
to store it deep in her mind. \! 

Her dreams were of the little scholar: not coffined and | 
covered up, but mingling with angels, and smiling happily.— 
The sun pee his cheerful rays into the room, awoke her; | 
and now there remained but to take leave of the poor school- | 
master and wander forth once more. } 

By the time they were ready to depart, school had begun. 
In the darkened room, the din of yesterday was going on/ 
again; alittle sobered and softened down, perhaps, but only ! 
a very little, if at all. The schoolmaster rose from his desk | 
and walked with them to the gate. 

It was with atrembling and reluctant hand, that the child 
held out to him the money which the lady had given her at the 
races for the flowers: faltering in her thanks as she thought 
how small the sum was, and blushing as she offered it. Bat! 
he bade her put it up, and stopping to kiss her cheek, turned | 
back into his house. | 

They had not gone half-a dozen paces when he was at the 
door again; the old man retraced his steps to shake hee 








and the child did the same. 

“Good fortune and happiness go with you!” said the 
schoolmaster. “1 am quite a solitary man now. 1 you 
= way again, you "ll not forget the little village 
“sc ool.” 

“ We shall never forget t, sir,” rejoined Nell; “ nor ever 
forget to be grateful to you fer your kindness to us.” 

“I have heard such words from the lips of children very 


trudged onward now, at a quicker , resolving to keep the 


main road, and go wherever it might lead them. 


But main roads stretch along, long way. With the excep- 
tion of two or three inconsiderable clusters of cottages which 
they passed, without ing, and one lonely road-side pub- 
lic-house where they had some bread and cheese, this high- 
way had !ed them tenothing—late in the afternoon—and still 
—— out, oty on ha vom, the same } ay aaa 
winding course, been purs allday. As 
had no resource, however, but to > freed , they still kept 
on, though ata much slower pace, being very weary and 
fatigued. 

The afternoon had worn away in a beautiful evening, when 
they arrived at a point where the road made a sharp turn and 
struck across a common. Onthe border of this common, and 
close to the hedge that divided it from the cultivated ficlds, a 
caravan was drawn up to rest; upon which, by reasen of its 
situation, they came so suddenly that they could not have 
avoided it if they would. 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dust cart, but a smart litte 
house upon wheels, with white dimity curtains festooning the 
windows, and window-shutters of green picked out with 
panels of a staring red, in which happily contrasted colors the 
whole concern shown brilliant. Neither was it a poor cara- 
van drawn by a single donkey or emaciated horse, for a pair 
of horses in pretty good condition were released from the 
shafts and grazing on the frouzy grass. Neither was it a gipsy 
caravan, for at the open door (graced with a bright brass 
knocker) sat a christian lady, stout and comfortable to look 
upon, who wore a large bonret trembling with bows. And 
that it was not an u ided or destitute caravan was clear 
from this lady’s occupation, which was the very pleasant and 
refreshing one of taking tea. The tea-things, including a 
bottle of rather suspicious character and a cold knuckle of 
ham, were set forth upon a drum, covered with a white 
kin; eat tine, ao0ds Getanth otietsinta caabedine tate 
world, sat this roving lady, taking her tea and enjoying the 


prospect. 

It happened that at that moment the lady of the caravan 
had her cup (which, that everything about her might be of 
a stout and comfortable kind, was a breakfast cup) to her lips, 
and that having her eyes lifted to the sky in her enjoyment of 
the full flavor of the tea, not unmingled possibly with just the 
slightest dash or gleam of something out of the suspicious 
bottle—but this is mere speculation, and net distinct matter of 
history—it ha: that being thus agreeably engaged, she 
did not see travelers when they first came up. It was 
not until she was in the act of setting down the cup, and draw- 
ing a long breath after the exertion of cansing its contents to 
or —— a an old man and 
a young chi ing slow glancing at her proceed- 
ings with of wae fumes admiration. 

“ Hey!” cried the lady of the caravan, scooping the crumbs 
out of her lap and swallowing the same before wiping ber 


lips. “Yes, to be sure. Who won the HelterSkelter Plate, | 


child ?” 

“ Won what, ma’am?” asked Nell. 

“ The Helter-Skelter Plate at the races, chiid—the plate 
that was run for on the second day.”’ 


air of impatience. “Can't you say who won the Helter- 
Skelter Plate when you're asked the question civilly 7” 

“1 don't know, ma’am.” 

“ Don’t know!” repeated the lady of the caravan; “ why, 
you were there. I saw yeu with my own eyes.” 

Nell was not a little alarmed to hear this. supposing that 
the lady might he intimately acquainted with the firm of 
Short and Codlin ; but what followed tended to geassure her. 

“ And very sorry I was,” said the lady of the caravan, “ to 
see you in company with a Punch; a low, practical, wulgar 
wretch, that poople should scorn to look at.” 

“T was not there by choice,” returned the child; “we 
did n’t know our way, and the two men were very kind to us, 
and let us travel with them. Do you—do you know them, 
ma’am 7?” 

“ Know 'em, child?” cried the lady of the caravan, in a 
sort of shriek. ‘“‘ Know them! But you're young and inex- 

, and that’s your excuse for asking sich a question. 
I look as if I know'd ’em? does the caravan look as if é# 
knew 'd ’em?” 

“ No, ma’am, no,” said the child, fearing she had commit- 

some grievous fault. “I beg your pardon.” 


It was granted immediztely, though the lady still ap- 
peared much ruffled and discomposed by the ary sup- 
position. The child then explained that they left the 


races on the first day, and were traveling to the next town en 
that road, where they purposed to spend the night. As the 


countenance of the stout lady began to clear up she 
The reply—which the stout lady 


to 
did net come to, until she had thoroughly explained that she || and the 
" , and as an expedi- | j 


had no connec- 


| stone bottle, 
“* On the second day, ma’am 7” | 


“Second day! Yes, second day,” repeated the lady with an 


| 


| all round with his knife and carrying the choice brown mor- 


| sels to his mouth, and after taking such a scientific pull atthe 
| 


‘his head went further and further back until he lay nearly at 


heavily as he leaned upon his staff, and vainly tried to pierce 
the dusty distance. 

The lady of the caravan was in the act of gathering her tea 
equipage together, preparatory to clearing the table, but no- 
ting the child's anxieus manner she hesitated and stopped. 
The child curtseyed, thanked her for her information, and 
giving her hand to the old man had already got some fifty 
yards or so, away, when the lady of the caravan called to her 
to return. 

«Come nearer, nearer still,” said she, beckoning to her to 
ascend the steps. ‘ Are you hungry, child?" 

** Not very, but we are tired, and it's—it is a long way"— 

“ Well, huxgry or not, you had better have some tea,” re- 
joined her new acquainance. “I suppose you are agreeable 
to that, old gentleman?” 

The grendfather humbly pulled off his hat and thanked 
her. The lady of the caravan then bade him come up the 
steps likewise, but the drum proving an inconvenient table 
for two, they descended again, and sat upon the grass, where 
| she handed down to then the tea-tray, the bread and butter, 
| the knuckle of ham, and in short every thing of which she had 
| partaken herself, except the bottle which she bad already 
| embraced the opportunity of slipping inte her pocket. 

“Set ‘em out near the hind wheels, child, that 's the best 
place’”’—said their friend, superintending the arrangements 
| from above. “Now hand up the tea-pot for a little more 
| hot water, and a pinch of fresh tea, and then both of you eat 
jand drink as much as you can, and don’t spare any thing; 
| that "s all I ask of you.” 
| They might perhaps have carried out the Indy's wish, if it 
| had been less freeiy expressed, or even if it had not been ex- 
pressed at all. But as this direction relieved them from any 
shadow of delicacy or uneasiness, they made a hearty meal 
and enjoyed it to the utmost. 

While they were thus engaged, the lady of the caravan 

ighted on the earth, and with her hands clesped behind her, 

her large bonnet trembling excessively, walked up and 
down in a measured tread and very stately manner, surveyi 
the caravan from time totime with an air of calm delight, a 
deriving particular gratification from the red pannels and the 
| brass knocker. When she had taken this gentle exercise for 
some time; she sat down upon the steps and called ‘‘ George,” 
whereupon a man in a carter’s frock, who had been so shroud- 
ed in a hedge up to this time as to see every thing that passed 
without being seen himself, parted the twigs that concealed 
him, and appeared in a sitting attitude, supporting on his legs 
| a baking dish and a half gallon stone bottle, and bearing in 
| his right hand a knife, and in hisdeft a fork. 

“ Yes, Missus"’—said George. 

“* How did you find the cold pie, George?” 

“ Tt warn'tamiss, mom.” 

** And the beer,” said the lady of 

rance of being more interested 
last; ‘ is it passable, Geggge?”’ 

“ Tt 's more flatterer than it might be,” George returned, 


caravan, with an ep- 
this question than the 


but it an't so bad for all that.” . 
To set the mind of his mistress at rest, he took a sip” 


(amounting in quantum to @ 
then smac 


int er thereal outs) from the 
his lips, wineked his eye and 


he immediately resumed his knife end fork, as a practionl as- 


surance that the beer had wrought no bed effect upon his ap- 


The lady of the caravan looked on approvingly for some 
time, and then said, 
“ Have you nearly finished?” 
“ Werry nigh, Mum.” And indeed, after scraping the dish 


stone bottle that, by degrees almost im ible to the sight, 
his full length upon the ground, this gentleman declared him- 
self quite disengaged, and came forth from his retreat. 

“T hope I have n’t hurried you, George,” snid his mistress, 
who appeared to have a great sympathy with his late pursuit. 
“1f you have,” returned the follower, wisely reserving him- 
self for any favorable contingency that might occur, ‘‘ we must 
make o> Oe it next time, that ’s all.” 

“ We are not a heavy load, George?” 

“That’s always what the ladies say,” replied the man, 
looking a long way round, nas if he were appealing to Nature 
in genera) against such monstrous itions. “ If you see 
a woman a driving, you 'Il always perceive that she never will 
keep her whip still; the horse can't go fast eneugh for her. 
If cattle have got their proper , You never can persuade a 
woman that they ’Il not bear something mote. What is the 
cause of this here? "’ 

“Would these two travelers make much difference to the 
horses, if we took them with us?” asked his mistress, offer- 
ing no reply to the philosphical enquiry, and pointing to Nell 
man were painfully preparing to resume their 


f 
yn They "4 make a difference, in course,” said George, dog- 
ot Would they make much difference?" replied his mis- 











This discouraging information a little dashed the child, who 
could scarcely repress a tear as she —— 


p "t be ° 
arr bis: bye the pair, Mon’ said George, eyeing them 
calculating 
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ounce or so, ‘* would be a trifle under that of Oliver Crem- 
well,” 

Nell was very much surprised that the man should be so ac- 
curately acquainted with the weight of one of whom she had 
read of in books as having lived considerably before their 
time, but speedily forgot the subject in the joy of hearing that 
they were to go forward in the carravan, for which she thanked 
ts owner with unaffected earnestness. She helped with great 
readiness and alacrity to put — the tea things and other 
matters that were lying about, and, the horses being by that 
time harnessed, mounted into the vehicle, followed by her de- 
lighted grandfather. Their patroness then shut the door and 
sat herself down by her drum at an open window; and, the 
steps being struck by George and stowed under the carriage, 
away they went, with a great noise of flapping and creaking 
and straining; and the bright brass knocker, which nobody 
ever knocked at, knocking one perpetual double knock of its 
own accord as they jolted heavily along. 





Frem ‘ Seustiie Magazine’ pedisuabe. 
THE JEWS. 


them to pick up; and notwithstanding, in the synagogue, 
looking back along many thousand years to an ancestry, be- 
side which that of our and princes is but of yesterday ; 
regarding, justly, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as their great 
progenitors, and pressing forward, on the wings of faith and 
hope and promise, to a gong-expected day when they, now 





These rivers remain open for so brief a period, that the ne- 
cesssry supplies for the northern settlements are frequently 
arrested by the ice before they reach their destination, and 
famine and pestilence are then but too often the inmates of 
the Siberian’s hut during his nine months of uninterrupted 
frost. The steamer would “ reform this altogether;” and it 


} With the holly berries bright 


kiogs and princes in disguise, shall become so indeed by a ||is little to the credit ef the Russian government, that so 
manifestation the most gl6rious, and in a dispensrtion the || manifest a boon should not yet have been extended to that 
most sublime. The people are a perpetual miracle—a living || pertion of its territory. London Monthly Chronicle. 


ho of H. "sh » prolonged fi i 
echo o: Heaven's holy tones, prolonged from generation to A CHAPTER ON OLD WOMEN. 


generation. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ OUTSIDE sLicr.” 


From the Dublin University Magazine for September. I am really and substantially an old man: my aspect, I hope, 
*THE SEARCH FOR ECHO. is venerable ; my feet may totter, and my general bodily frame 

BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. resent some features of natural decay, but my spirit is as proud, 

SHE was fairest of the fair: | bold and potent as in my lustiest youth. This it is which pro- 
Like the sunbeam flowed her hair ; | vokes my pen to write in behalf of a very meritorious class of 

we an oe ~f — |elderly persons, for whom it is my — duty profess and 

- b agpaae maintain 8 high-wrought respect—I mean old women !— 

She went forth, enrobed in whise, My quilendie wil = longer sala ae to be silent on the sub- 
ject, to me a very absorbing one. I have dreamt of it in my 
sleep; I have thought of it when awake. I have, in conse- 





Twining in her ing curls ; 





And her teeth, like purest pearls, 


Tue present physical, moral, and social condition of the Gleamed, as with a parting smile | quence, become unduly nervons, and, I suppose, restive ; for 
Jews must be a miracle. We can come to no other conclu- She turned to leave her home awhile. my ‘ old woman’ sent for my doctor, as she thought a restive 
sion. Had they continued, from the commencement of | Through the valley, beside the rill, land impatient old man was a very comical companion for an 

‘ We seek her, but all save a Voice is still! old woman. Mais revenons a nos moutons y wife has 


Christian era down to the present hour, in some such 
state in which we find the Chinese, walled off from the rest 


She went forth to find the flowers | long held that situation in and over my heart and household 








of the human family, and by their selfishness on a national | 
scale, and their repulsion of alien elements, resisting every as- 

sault from without in the shape of hostile invasion, and from || 
an pee Ferran national pride forbidding the introduction of || 
new foreign customs, we should not see so much mystery || 
interwoven with their existence. But this is not their state: || 
far from it. They are neither a united and independent nation, i 
nor 8 itic province. They are peeled, and scattered, and | 
crumbled into fragments ; but, like broken globules of quick- 
silver, instinct with a cehesive power, ever claiming afinity, 

and ever ready to amalgamate. Geography, arms, genius, | 
politics, and foreign help, do not explain their existence; time || 
and climate and customs, equally fail to unravel it. None of | 
these are or can be the springs of their perpewity. They || 
have been spread over every part of the habitabie globe; they | 
have lived under the régime of every dynasty; they have i 
shared the protection of just laws, the prescriptionof cruel | 
ones, and witnessed the rise and progress of both; they bave | 
used every tongue, and have lived in every latitude. The |! 
snows of Lapland have chilled, and the suns of Africa have || 
scorched them. They have drunk of the Tiber, the Thames, || 
the Jordan, the Mississippi. In every century, and in every |, 
degree of latitude and longitude, we find a Jew. It is not so | 
with any other race. Empires the most illustrious have fallen, | 
end buried the men that constructed them; but the Jew has i 
lived among the ruins, a living monnment of indestructibility. | 
Persecution has un» >éathed the sword and lighted the fagot, | 
Papal superstition and Moslem barbarism have smote them 
with unsparing f-rocity, penal rescripts and deep prejudice 
have visited on them most unrighteous chas'isement, and not- 
withstanding all, they survive. Robert Montgomery, in his 
Messiah, thus expresses the relative position of the Jews: 





} 


“ Empires have sunk and kingdoms passed away, 


Blooming in the early bowers ; which entitles her to that appellation ; she has grown grey in 
Scarcely yet the soft ee my service, and is now an old woman—a very orderly and 

a oo ss ——. venerable woman. There is no species . the class “yw 

ey Cemmompdig: cad | more frowned upon than old women: the arrows of disdain 
Eerdrtpme ten cers ‘tod erucnm 6) prety sharply about their grey lock th 
That the genial sun cervalien . | most polite man in polished society frequently becomes bank- 
With his warm, soft smile. She went | Tupt of the title when he is called upon to prove his possession 

- hw oak tree, bare and bent; [of betee on old woman ; = young man ey "os 
hyacinths were there ; to their ‘ maidenless meditations,’ except when ir 

She an or to pluck the blossoms rare. ’ | affections are given to a young, Menaed and gentle 

But now through these woods, like a wandering bird, | creature of bashful sixteen, who may have but slight objec- 
| tions to the practical example of ‘ exchange’ being ne ‘ rob- 


We seek her, and nought save a Voice is heard. 
She went forth, when Morning rese, bery’ between a mother and a husband. The knights of the 


Blushing from her soft repose. | tent and the quarter-deck have generally a most unfascinating 
Tevdfeu fall epost came ae back— | horror of the ‘ subjects’ which I am now dissecting; they ut- 

wilight fell upon her track ; | terly repudiate essay every stratagem of war to cut their 
Star-crowned Niche hath come and gone, | connexion on every occasion. If you inquire of these ‘ wor- 


Yet she wanders still alone. 
We call her, deeming she is near— 
“ Artthou here?" She answereth, “ Here!” 
“Maiden, maiden! we despair— 
Tell us where!" She answers, “Where?” 
Thus for ever lingering nigh, 
Doth she make this mockery. 
Shepherds, of Echo our home is bereft; 
We seek her, but nought save a Voice is left! 


| thies’ at what age their mothers died, the answer will most 
| probably signify a very low figure in the scale of mortal life. 
| An old woman, per se, never enters for o oment into their 
|inventorvy of ‘ living things.’ Divines will Sometimes talk of 
|old women, but never at greater length than the necessity of 
| their ‘ cloth and character’ compels; they think of them most 
| frequently as valuable auxiliaries to the ‘cause’ on ‘ charity’ 
| Sundays, when a portion of their wealth ‘ gilds the plate.’— 
| The lawyer disposes his wrinkles into a smile when called upon 

Crvitization BY Steam.—On the western rivers of North |! to ‘ will away’ an old woman’s worldly worth, and gives a busi- 
America, the effects of Steam have been pertaps more strik- || ness squeeze to the palsied hand whose fingers can scarcely 
ing than in any other part of the world ; indeed, several of || count the expiring moments of departing time. No; the only 
the most important of the States that new compose the Union * professional man’ that claims any close intercourse with and 
may be looked on almost as the creation of steam ; since, but || respect for an old woman is the physician: he is the consoler, 








! for the facilities for which they are indebted to this kind of || the comforter, the judge of her health, the jury who decides 


navigation, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana would probably have || on her disease. Whether it be cramp, ache, pain or spasm 


| remained to this day little better than a wilderness, untrod- || that tortures the aged sufferer, he is the abider and friend.— 


B ill, blime in m , Stands | + en - mr : : 
ee ee ee |, den by the foot of civilized man. It is gratifying to reflect on || He eases all her distress; he comforts her in the seclusion 


The wreck of Israel. Christ hath come and bled, 
And miracles and ages round the cross | 
A holy splendor of undying truth | 
Preserve; but yet their pining spirit looks 
For that uvrisen Sun which prophets hail'd. 
And whew I view him in the garb of wo. 
A wandering outcast by the world disowned, } 
The haggard, lost, and long-oppressed Jew, 

‘His BLoop BE ON Us’ through my spirit rolls 
In fearful echo from a nation’s lips. 
Remembered Zion! still for thee awaits 
A future teeming with triumphal sounds 
And shape of glory.’ 

Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, Israel has continued | 
in the flames, but unconsumed. They are the aristecracy of | 
Seripture, reft of their coronets—princes in degradation. A 
Babylonian, a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, a Roman, are 
names known in history only; their shadows alone haunt the 
world and flicker on its tablets. A Jew walks every street, 
dwells in every capital, traverses every exchange, and relieves 
the monotony of the nations of the earth. The race has inhe 
rited the heir-loom of immortality, incapable of extinction or 
amalgamation. Like streamlets from a common head, and 
composed of waters of a peculiar nature, they have flowed 
along every strearr, without blending with it, or receiving its 
colour or its flavor, and traversed the surface of the globe, 
and the lapse of many centuries, peculiar, distinct, alone. 
The Jewish race, at this day, is perhaps the most striking 
seal of the truth of the Sacred Oracles, There is no possibil- 
ity of accounting for their perpetual isolation, Sr 
but distinct being, on any grounds save those in the 
records of truth. Their aggregate and individual character 
is as remarkable as their circumstances. ness the most 








abject, and pride the most ove degradation of || presence 


helots, and yet a conscious and a manifested sense of the dig- 
nity of a royal priesthood—crouchi 2_censning, eqesseing, 
»,on the exchange, in the , in the world, wii 
teo low for them to do, or too rty, if profitable, 





the immense addition thus made to the range of human im- || which sickness compels; he counts her pulse, marks her grey 
provement; and when we turn to South America, to Africa, || and languid eye, smooths her pillow, prescribes her pill, and, 
and to some portions of Northern Asia, it is almost bewilder. | in fine, subtracting her guinea, adds it to his own. What di- 
ing to meditate on the incalculable augmentation of human | vine ever yet became an old woman’s ‘ residuary legatee’ ?— 
| enjoyment likely one day to accrue to the inhabitants of those | what lawyer that ever yet ‘ put up’ an old woman's will wae 
‘countries from a well regulated system of steam navigation. || ever yet * put down’ in the same? But with the ‘an of 
It is only when full advantage has been taken of its le | medicine’ it is tout a fait une autre chose ; ever grateful for 
streams, and when the chief settlements have been transferred | his guinea, he has his gratitude exercised as a post mortem 
from the alluvial marshes along the coast,to the more salu- || attribute of his character. In the selitude of his consalting- 
_ brious region of the interior, that the rea! capabilities of Brit- || room be often apostrophizes the memory of ‘ departed worth,’ 
ish Guiana, will begin to develop themselves. It is matter of | in whose ‘ last will and testament’ his name is ‘ down’ for a 
just astonishment that so little should yet have been done for || few ‘ cool hundreds,’ nor if I added ‘ aught’ more should I de- 
a colony, which, with fair treatment, might in a few years viate far from the ‘ wholesome truth.’ The ‘ deed’ of a dow- 
has been the ‘ making’ of many a physician known to the 
author of this paper. A physician’s mind is truly a mine of 


‘become one of the most valuable possessions of the British | 
‘crown, All that Guiana requires is, that no obstacle shall be 
| thrown in the way of emigration of laborers—in which case || old women’s memories ; their sayings and duings are only re- 
| private enterprise would soon furnish to the teeming soil the | vealed to him, and if ever an M. D. talks in his sleep, the odds 
| hands necessary to collect the gifts of bounteous nature; but | are that he is apestrophizing an old woman. 

it is by adopting the system of colonization which has proved | In the general masses of society, old men without a tooth 
soeminently successful in South Australia, that we shall most | in their heads are highly venerated and respected; their ad- 
effectually promote the prosperity and greatness of our pos- || vice is listened to—their words noted down for post orbit re- 
sessions on the Essequibo. Whut may we not hope for the | miniscences and recollections. But where was ever such de- 
civilization of Africa, when steam shall have been — to i cent deference paid to old women? Common civility is as 
the navigation ef the noble rivers, for the discovery uf which || rare a light in the darkness of their lives as a comet in the 
we stand indebted to the enterprise of modern travellers! i heavens. And what have the poor deluded creatures done 





One trading steamer, running regularly up and down the I 
Quorra, would do more for the civilization of the interior of 
Africa, and perhaps contribute more to the suppression of the 
slave trade, than any other measure that the ingenuity of our 
philanthropists at home has ever suggested. The rivers of 
China may also ene day become animated by the steamer’s 

, and social A | political changes, beneficial to the 
country itself, and to the whole world, would be the certain 
consequence of so desirirable an innovation. The establish- 
ment of one steamer on each of the noble rivers ef Sibe- 





for i ria would go far to soften the severity of the arctic winter. 


to merit all this venom? Why should their faults and foibles 
| be held up to the cruel sarcasm of those who perchance can 
claim nothing like an intimate acquaintance withthem? What 
have the poor souls done to deserve all these unkind cuts and 
thrusts, which, if we believe the aspersions of their enemies, 
the diluted state of their intellects prevents their parrying or 
warding off. Their skins are tender, their life-blood is scarce ; 
why, then, this des ‘ pinking ’ of the one and the conse- 
quent letting out of the other. It is very hard ; in sober trutQ 
it is. 





Yet, amid all the sarcastic severities of those who would 
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heap such defiling attributes upon the character of old women, ished, and in which the direst passions assume the mask of | Before a popular audience, I never heard his equal. Every 


how many happy memories throng for entrance into our hearts | virtue, Inez was beloved. The term is an inadequate one— | cord of the Laman bosom lies open to his touch, and he plays 
when we pause to gaze awhile upon the countenance of the | she was adored. The Duke de Rohan Meillerie, one of the || with the mpeor and emotions with a master’s skill. At one 


aged! The placid serenity which shines in the face of the old | 
is a type of repose, after all the storms of life, amid that ha- i 
ven whose end is the grave. In every family circle an aged | 
female is a blessing and a stay. What though the unlovely | 


attributes of age have usurped the place of beauty, and no lon- | ity. Aye, at that moment, when all the pulses of the Smitten- | 
charms 


ger develope those and attractions which in youth | 
formed our heart’s delight; let not the recollection vanish of | 
woman's devoted love, her tenderness, and her cherished affec- |; 
tions, lavished on those who from the suany hights of youth \ 
can now look down upon age seated by some lone fountain’s } 
side, whose murmur, though melodious, is yet mournful. To 
the aged the days of delight are over; youth, and love, and | 
tender joys are gone from them for ever. Old women are | 
‘sacred’ to many. In every family home and around every | 
hearth their * household words’ are venerable and oracular. , 
Their voices have a quiet melody whose echoings fill every | 
room with happiness; and if age be oft-times dark and un- | 
lovely, and a fretful disappointment ruffle the serene, calm || 
hours of fading life, oft-times, also, do we meet with those in 
whom repining has no voice of complaint or wailing, and whose 
hearts are calmed and purified by that inward ‘ peace that pas- || 
seth all understanding.’ 

I had proceeded thus far in my manuscript when a gentle 
tap at my study door starticd the slumbering echoes of the | 
house that had been hushed at midsight. I thought all were 
sleeping but myself, and a momentary sick dread of an old 
woman’s ghost flashed like a phantom through my brain; but 
I was quickly relieved of my fears by the gentle entrance of 
my wife into the room. Clad in her white night-robe, over 
which she had thrown a dark silk mantle, she looked like some 
shrouded funeral genius from the lands of sleep. ‘‘ It is past | 
midnight,” said she, “and a heavy headache awaits you on 
the morrow if you do not quit your books instantly and retire | 
to rest.”” ‘‘ Only one word more.” ‘“ Not one halfisyllable.” || 
There was no help for it; ’t was kindness all, and there might 
be a hurricane at midnight. I closed my books. One single 
and so'emn toll from every steeple proclaimed the first hour 
of another morn; and as the sound died away from over the 
rushing river and the slumbering streets, I folded mine eyes, 
and in a few moments was far away in the dreary land —- 





A STORY OF THE FRENCH COURT. 
BY L. J. THACKARAY. 

All who visit the French metropolis now, make a point of 
finding their way to Versailles, whose glories have been se | 
greatly augmented ‘vy the good taste and munificerce of Louis 
Philippe, without any sacrifice of olden associations. 

After traversing the immense space dedicated to the pic- 
torial illustrations of French history, from Pepin to the hero 
of the Pyramids, it is pleasant to repose the mind upon an- 
cient recollections ; to wander over salons richly decorated a 
la Watteau: to tread in the steps of the Courtiers and ex- 
alzed Beauties of the days of Louis Quatorze and Quinze ; to 
imagine their thousand schemes, heart-burnings, hidden feuds, 
and delightul recognitions, sof:ened down, albeit, by a refine- 
ment of manner that leaves us nothing to hope in the way of 
improvement. 

In one of these regal chambers, (a boudoir,) looking over | 
the cerrace, and fitted up a f Italienne, with painted panel- || 
ling, diversified with mirrors, we, being sufficiently fatigued, 
sat down. and on our nght hand, the Count du P- We 
had, in fact, fallen upon a pleasant day, in having met with 
the fine old specimen of a French gentleman, one of the ha- 
bitués and ever-welcome guests at Lord Granville’s table. 
Many he the conteurs we have met in our time; but never || 
have known one in whom the faculty of suiting his story to | 
the mood of mind of the listener more distinctly prevailed. 
The Count, therefore, is never tedious, and although in his 
seventienth year, has that power of eye which prevents the 
sleepiest, while beneath its influence, from closing. For our 
own part, though tired, we hid no such disposition; vague 
memories of ali hues crowded in upon us with “ most admired 
confusion; and therefore, to give an aim and a preciseness | 
to reflection, we demanded of our friend why he looked so 
fixedly upon the portrait of a beautiful young woman—appa-| 
rently a bride, and clad with great elegance—immediately 
over the fire-place. “The charming Inez de Brissac!” he | 
exclaimed; “ how little do they know of the ever-during, the | 
unsubduable though doubting devotion of Woman, who are 
skilled only to detect her weaknesses !”” 

At twenty years of age the Marquise de Brissac was the 
most unequivoca ly admired of the beauties who adorned the 
court of Louis Quinze. But, as you will perceive by the por- 
trait, to mere regularity of feature she could make no preten- 

sion; her loveliness lay in expression; and every trait gave 
conviction of intelligence and womanly sensibility—devoid of 


The chronicles of the period describe her as having dark 
auburn hair; a fair complexion, wherein the color 
from time to time, ‘‘ as it were the lightning of the 1 
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gree 
dezizen of a Court, whence, it is said, the affections are ban- 


| from time to time made their appearance in the journals, we 


most accomplished cavaliers of his age, could have kissed the | moment 


ground on which she walked ! 
It has been remarked, end but too truly, that love, when | 
over-passionate, assumes all the putward semblance of frigid- | 


One’s soul are obedient but to one idea, and that idea the | 
goddess of his idolatry, even then she may deem him, and | 
not unjustly, so great a concealer is passion, cold, unloving, | 
undevoted, unworthy ! 

“T know not,” said she to her friend, Marian de Breteuill, 


| “ what to think of the Duke. Sometimes I firmly believe he | 
as though repelled by me; | 


loves me; but again, he 
and at the very moment when warmth of development would | 
naturally be expected, he chills into silence and abstraction.” 
‘‘Make him jealous,” was the brief reply of Mademoiselle 
Marian. ‘“ That will draw him out, atall events.” ‘Ono! 
no!" observed the Marquise ; “‘ he has never trifled with my | 
feelings; why should I with his?’”’ “Ab! isis as I have al- 
ways seen,” said Marian, laughingly. ‘‘ Fools only interfere 
in the dilemmasof love. But, nevertheless, I will undertake 
this knotty affair. He shall mect me in the little picture gal- 
lery de Noailles, and you station yourself behind the arras. 
Be there to-morrow, at three exactly.” 





“« My dear Duke, as a friend, you must permit me to speak 
more freely than befits an audience-chamber. Your behavi- 
our is not that of a man of honor!’ 

** Good heavens, Marian, what would you impute to me?” 


*O, nothing worse than this—the destruction of the peace h 


of mind of one of the most perfect of her sex; human, it is 
true, but” — 

‘In my mind,” said the Duke, taking up the phrase, “ lit- 
tle less than angelic. I knuw what you would say; but I 
pray you, Marian, to believe me, when I declare that the 
spell which is on me occasions me the bitterest torture. Inez 
is to me a ‘ bright particular star ;’ for although I love her to 
madness, I equally worship her, and have been a thousand 
times restrained from making a declaration in form, by a dif- 
fidence over which I have no control.” 

‘This is unfortunate,” sighed Marian; “fer, ignorant of | 
your attachment, the King has commanded her to accept 
Jules de Rochefoucauld, and—— Here he comes.” 

“You arm me at once, Marian. I was infirm of purpose ; | 
I am so no longer.” 

“Count! the King’s command leaves you no choice ; but 
it is also one which you have sought. Deprived of the hope | 
of being united to the Marquise de Brissac, life would be to 
me no longer of value. You stand between me and that hope. 
You are the blight upon the fathomiless love which I have 
cherished! Upon your head be the forfeit—or upon mine. 
Hard-bye the Petit- Trianon at eight. Remember.” 


There was still a strong twilight at the hour mentioned ; 
the Duke was at his post, pacing impatiently to and fro. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes, no “ Count.” Anger, contempt, 
desperation, fury, successively seized upon him; when,—in 


_the very height and whirlwind of his paroxysm, the laughter | 


a female voice rang in his ears. 

“ Sorry to have kept you so long waiting; for I had the j, 
charge,” exclaimed Marian, “ of your antagonist; but the fact | 
is, she—yes, she—as the Count de Rochefoucauld—liked not |, 
her cavalier’s dress, and prefers appearing before you as you | 
now appear before her,—witnovut Discuise! Inez, come || 
forth.” 

Of course, the Duke was at her feet au moment méme: || 
and never after was he a victim to that painful insufficiency 
of character which might have made an “‘ ower true tale" of | 
Marian’s merely fabricated command of the French monarch. | 


| 
| 
| 
j 





O'Cossevt’s ELvoquesce.—Among the thousand and one 


descriptions of the eloquence of Erin’s champion, which have 


have never seen any thing that equalled the subjoined, by the 
London correspondent of the American: 

In no one of whom I had heard and read so much, was | 
ever so disappointed es in Daniel O'Connell. That he pos- 
sessed genius, I knew; but I supposed him to be a vulgar, 
ranting demagogue, exceedingly repuisive in his manners, and 
with whose coarse wit and pungent sarcasm you might be 
amused, but whose contact you would instinctively shun like 
the touch of the plague. But, judging from frequent obser- 
vation of him in public and private, | must pronounee him, in 
spite of my prejudices, a genuine gentleman. His manners 
are frank, and though not fastidiously polished, are bland 


and courteous. It is only an ie Eouey cman pee 
strife, or when repelling some gross personal t, that 
that terrible battery of sarcasm and invective, which he so 


|next, his racy humor convulses them with laug 
| his imagination bears them to a peerless hi 


} 





subdues his hearers to tears by his ; the 
rt; anon, 


oe Say 
wing ; he then blanches them with horror as he paints before 
them some atrocity red with bleod—they listen with — 
attention to his fine turned periods, till some broad Irish an- 
ecdote turns their silence into a boisterous roar of applause— 
then he forges a short but chain of tation, 


| which, terminated, is succeeded by the beautiful corruscations 


of bis fancy. Thus he goes on by the hour, delighting his 
auditors at every curve and angle of his speech. Simplicity 
of arrangement and style, pny uliarities of his oratory, 
and although his sentences are abrupt and transitions 
frequent and sudden, no speaker was ever more lucid and 
more easily understood. In his denunciations he is terrible. 
His Irish blood boils in his veins. He excoriates his antago- 
nist with his sarcasm, and then roasts him alive before the 
fire of his invective. When his indignation is fully roused, 
he blazes like a volcano; and yet, there is no ranting, no su- 
perfluity ef action or voice, but an ion whose lava con- 
sumes all before it. I listened to his attack, or rather repul- 


_sion of an attack, on our Minister, at the Court of St. James, 


at a public meeting a few weeks since, and although my Ame- 


| rican feelings were strongly enlisted. I was compelled to ad- 


mit that it was a most admirable perfermance. 

There is something peculiarly attractive in the conunte- 
nance of Mr. O'Connell when speaking. He /ooks every sen- 
tment as it falls from his lips. No actor ever excelled him 
in shad6wing forth, in the expressions of his face, the thoughts 
he was uttering. The charm which this throws around his 


| eloquence, is hightened by the resistless conviction that it is 


all unpremeditated. Mr. O'C.’s gesticulation is sui generis. 
Far from being awkward, it is equally removed from grace- 
fulness, and could hardly be more forcible. Its fault is its re- 
dundancy. As his thoughts are versatile, so are his gestures. 
He throws himself into a countless variety of attitude. Now 
he stands bolt upright like a grenadier—anon, he assumes the 


| port and bearing of a pugilist, his right hand with the fist 


clinched—then he folds his arms across his breast with great 
dignity—again, they are relaxed, and he leans slightly fer- 


| ward, uttering some beautiful sentiment, while a smile of 
| winning sweetness plays on his countenance. An unexpected 


thought suddenly darts into his mind. and ere he speaks 
word, he makes a violent circular sweep with his right arm, 
then he seizes his wig as if he were going to pull it to pieces, 
and having adjusted it to its proper place, advances to the 
edge of the platform, and lifting both hands above his head, 
pours forth a tude of resistless eloquence. He recedes to his 
former position, pauses an instant, and gently waving his 
hand, revels in the creation of bis imagination. Then again 
he throws his athletic person into the attitude of a Roman 
gladiator, which, in its turn, is sueceeded by some other 
change of posture. No one listening to his fine voice, or who 
saw the powerful action of his body or mind, would imagine 
the wonderful man before them had seen 70 years. Mr. 
O'Connell's countenance retains much of the ruddiness of 
youth, making his apparent age about 50, while it is really 
70 or 80. His careless dress, tangled wig, and slouched hat, 
give him more the appearance of an East India sea captain, 
than of the first orator in the British Parliament. 
lf 
STANZAS, 
On viewing a Portrait of the lady of the Hon. Mr. Stewenson, in the 
Royal Academy, painted by F. Rand, an American artist. 
BY MRS. KATHARINE A. WARE. 


Tuovon far have I roamed from the land of my birth, 
O’er mountains sublime, and the blue rolling sea, 
I ne'er have forgotten that gem of the earth, 
‘ The land of the brave and the home of the free !” 
"Mid the splendors of Art and the ruins of Time 
I've wandered, with feelings of awe and delight ; 
Yet never less dear was my own native clime, 
Where the germs of true wisdom and genius unite. 
With rapture these fair halls of Science I tread, 
Where Fame's proudest to the world is unrolled— 
Where Art hath embalmed the illustrious dead, 
And Time with past ages communion doth hold. . 
Bright Genius of Painting! whose | hath caught 
hues of the rainbow—the light of the sky, 
How purely, how truly thy spirit hath wrought, 
In the blush of that cheek and the bloom of that eye! 
= _ I greet thee, for well I m'ght know, 
y the eloquent of thy soul-speaking face, 
That from the fair ‘ Land of the Pilgrims’ art thou, 
And warmly thy heart doth acknowledge thy race. 
When far from the home of our childhood, how sweet, 
Wherever the course of our pathway may tend, 
So kind, so congenial a to meet, 
And feel you are clasping the hand of a friend ! 
—— aga 
Cansinc’e Wit.—Canning flashed such a light around the 
constitution that it was difficult to see the ruins of the fabric 
through it. Coleridge. 
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Mainze.—Contrary to our expectations, and to the fre- 
quently expressed belief of nearly every leading journalist of 
either party, the election in Maine, has resulted, if not in the 
full success of the Whig party, at least in such a gain in the 
popular vote, in the Congressional representation, and in the 
legislative branches of the State government, as warrant the 
remark that the friends of Mr. Van Buren have been signally 
defeated. Inthe Cumberland Congressional District, now 


represented by Albert Smith (V.B.) William Pitt Fessenden | electors; and both were influential members of the Anti-Ma- 


1 A 





(Whig) is d by ab majority. Cumberland 
County was the first in New England to give an electoral vote 
in favor of Andrew Jackson, and it has since been designa- 
ted by way of eminence, among his friends,‘ The Star in 
the East.’ It has now given a majority for Kent (W.) of 
195, after the most thorough preparation by either party for 
the centest. Ben'amin Randall (W.) is re-elected in the 
Lincoln district by an increased majority; George Evans 
(W.) is re-elected in the Kennebec district ; Joseph C. Noyes 
(W.) is elected in the Hancock and Washington district, in 
place of Joshan Lowell (V. B.) incumbent; and Elisha H. 
Allen (W.) is elected in the Penobscot district in place of 
Thomas Davee (V. B.) the sitting member. The Whigs 
have gained four S s in Cumberland County, two in So- 
merset, and two in Hancock, and re-elected their candidates 
in Kennebec and Lincoln. They have also gained, as far as 
heard from, fourteen Representatives. An U. S. Senator in 
place of Mr. Ruggles is to be elected this year, and the 
changes in the character ef the Legislature thus far ascer- 
tained render it certain that the Whig party will have it in 
their power te re-elect that gentleman. 





We copy the following returns of votes for Governor from | 


the Boston Atlas, (Extra) of Thursday. The Atlas thinks 
that in the towns to be heard from Fairfield (V. B.) will have 
about 500 majority. 


s4a. 1838. 

Counties. Kent. Fairfield. Kent. Fairfield. 
a complete ..4414 a 4580 5577 | 
Cumberland « --6679 6481...... 6416 6521 
Waldo..... o -- 2421 G56D. ccces 2166 4752 
Lincoln, all but 1 town..6175 4926 ..206-5685 4808 
Kennebec .. oe -.6989 SES .ccccs 7286 4436 
Somerset ...18 towns. . 2664 1368 ..cccee 2415 1648 
Penobscot ..27 “ ..3501 ee 3187 3430 
Hancock ... 6 “ .. 763 FEB..coccs 600 703 
Oxford ..... a * 969 er 2252 3694 

Total ...213 “ 36145 34323.... 34587 35569 


Kent's maj. in 40, 213 towns 1222 ; Fairfeld's do.in '38, 982. 

The whole number of votes cast in 1839 was 75,995, of 
which Fairfield received 41,038, Kent 34,749, and 208 were 
scattering ; Fairfield’s majority, 6,497. The Whig gain thus 


far, over 1239, is 6,612—so that Mr. Kent can scarcely fail | crossed by a bridge of a single elliptical arch of eighty-eight | 


to have been elected. a 
Postecript— Saturday morning. 


Kent is elected—no mistake. The Boston Atlas of — bne inch after the centres were removed. The view of its | 


day has returns from 291 tows, giving Kent 2,092 majority. 
There are 79 towns and plantations to hear from, which in 


1838 gave Fairfield 1,281 majority. No chance for him ; and | known to the readers of imaginative lore, is spanned by a se- | 


the Whigs have 5 of the 8 Members of Congress, and 18 of 
the 25 State Senators. 





Verxont.—We give below complete returns of the votes 
cast at the recent Election in Vermont. 


——1840.. _ —-—-1839.—_—. 

Counties. Jenison. Dillingham. Jenison, Smitie 
ABMSGR 0c ccs coce 2656 £650..ccoes 2015 1656 
Bennington .....+-...1912 i 1406 1679 
Chituenden .........2191 ae 1729 1678 
Caledenia:.cccce cose 2167 2072......1494 2034 
ENGR sconsccecccss Ge SEB cece 341 378 
Franklin .. ...- 22.2 - 1823 1296 ...ccce 1669 1440 
Grand Isle. ......... 202 | 302 187 
La Moille ........-. 641 a 721 1138 
ee eee 2388 2788 
Orleans os .. .. 00000 3218 a 1159 1038 
Rutland............3697 1879..ccoe 3016 1898 
Windsor ...........6346 2686...... 3988 2452 
Washington ........ 2109 2394,..... 1739 © 2410 
Windham ..........3007 1525.....-2644 2080 
Total...........30,921 20,332....94,611 22,257 


Jenison’s majority...... 10,592 Do. in '39 .2,354. 
The Senate stands, as we stated in our last, 28 Whig to 2 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 
——————————————— 





Van Buren. The House somewhat different from ou esti- 
mate: 174 Whig to 60 Van Buren. 

We see it stated in some of the journals friendly to Mr. Van 
Buren that the result in Vermont is in part o wing to the in- 
fluence of Abolitionism and Anti-Masonry in favor of the 
Whig candidates. Our readérs are alrea dy partially apprised 
of the views of the late Van Buren nominees in that State. 
Mr. Dillingham, the late Van Buren candidate for Governor, is 
a decided Abolitionist, and Mr. Barber, the late candidate 
for Lieut. Governor, is one of the principal officers of the 
| State Abolition Society ; both were supported on Anti-Slavery 
grounds, and received the votes of most of the Abolitionist 


| sonic party also—Mr. Barber having edited an Anti- Masonic 
|| paper, and been inted § y of State during the Anti- 





ia 
|| Masonic ascendency. 








The Croton Aqueduct.—New-Yorkers are not generally 


|| slaves at her command, equal, in magnitude of design, perfec- 
| tion of detail, and prospective benefits, the Aqueduct which 
|| the City of New-York is now constructing. The main trunk 
| consists of an immense mass of masonry, six feet and a half 
| wide, nine feet high, and forty miles long, formed of walls 
| three feet thick cemented inte solid rock. But this water chan- 


| across the Croton, which retains the water in a grand reser- 


|| voir, is @ mound of earth and masonry, furty feet high, and 


\| seventy feet wide at bettom, and has connected with it many 


| complicated but perfect contrivances to enable the engineer to 


! have complete control over the mighty mass of water. The 
five hundred acres, which will retain a supply for emergencies 
of some thousand millions of gallons, and also offer as a col- 
lateral advantage, many picturesque sites for country seats 
| upon the woody points which will jut out into its smooth 
basin. A ‘¢unnel leads the water from this reservoir into the 
Aqueduct, and eleven more of these subterraneous passages 
occur before reaching Harlem River, having an ageregate 
| length of seven-eighths of a mile, and many of them being cut 
through the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, ventilators 
are constructed in the form of towers of white marble, which 
give to the water that exposure to the atmosphere without 
which it becomes vapid and insipid; and these dazzling tur- 
| rets mark out the line of the Aqueduct to the p s upon 
| the Hudson. 
|| The streams which intersect the line of the structure, are 
| conveyed under it in stone culverts, the extremities of which 
\ afford the engineers an opportunity of displaying their archi- 
| tectural taste. Sing-Sing creek, with its deep ravine, is 





~~ 


i 


|| feet span, and a hundred feet above the stream. Its unusu- 
|| ally perfect wormanship was proved by its having settled but 


| massive grace from the narrew valley beneath, is one of the 
| moet striking points upon the line. Sleepy Hollow, well 


| ties of graceful arc hes. 


i The Bridge crossing Harlem River has been the subject of 


| much controversy. The admirers of magnificent symmetry 
\ and perfection, and those interested in pre.erving the naviga- 
\ tion of that stream, have warmly sdvocated the erection of a 
| bridge, over which the water might pass upon its regular level: 
| while the friends of more measured economy, recommended 
a lower and cheaper structure to which pipes should descend 
and rise therefrom after the manner of an inverted syphon. 
|| The plan finally adopted is that of a High Bridge, but still 
with its surface ten feet below the usual grade, which falls 14 
inches to the mile. It will be a quarter of a mile long, 116 
feet above highwater, and its estimated cost exceeds three- 
quarters of a million. Across this the water is conveyed in 
huge iron pipes, protected from the frest by a covering of 
earth four feet deep. Near Manhattanville is a tunnel, a 
quarter of a mile long, through the hill at that place ; and its 
valley is crossed by pipes descending 105 feet. Clendenning 
Valley is passed at an elevation of 40 feet, and arches of ap- 
propriate size, upon the lines of the streets, leave symmetrical 





|| aware that in their Croton Aqueduct, they are surpassing | 
|| Ancient Rome in one of her proudest boasts. None of the | 
| hydraulic structures of that city, in spite of the legions of 


| nel, gigantic as it is, is far from being all the work. The dam | 


river, thus thrown back toward its source, will form a lake of 


TC? 
| carriage ways and foot walks. The Receiving Reservoir, 
| thirty-eight miles from the starting point at the dam, covers 
| 35 acres of ground, and will contain 160,000,000 of gallons. 
| The Distributing Reservoir at Murray’s Hill, covers 5 acres, 
| and will hold 20,000,000 of gallons, which is secured from 
escape by a bank of puddled clay, supported by walls of gran- 
ite, the external ones of which present massive yet tastefnl 
fronts. Frem this point the ordinary distributing pipes can- 
|| vey the water into the city. 
| Such is a condensed but comprehensive view of this neble 
|) structure. It will be completed, with the exception of the 
| High Bridge, in the Spring of 1842. The Bridge will occupy 
two years more, but a temporary pipe will be laid over the 
river upon the coffer-dams of the bridge which will af- 
ford us a supply of water two or three years before the com- 
pletion of the entire work. Its estimated cost, owing to 
changes of plan, rise of labor and provisions, &c. has risen 
from five to ten millions ; a great sum abstractedly considered, 
but a trifling one compared with the benefits resulting from the 
work. The excess of city mortality over that of the country, is 
always great, and is attributable ina great degree to the injurious 
qualities of the water of the wells, which receive the filtrations 
of all the noxious animal and vegetable matters which load 
the surface of the ground. Remove this cause by a bountiful 
supply of pure water, and we not only diminish the number 
of deaths, but relieve, in perhaps an incalculable degree, the 
amount of suffering from disaase, which is properly attributa- 
ble to this source, but which does not absolutely destroy life. 
We haveguflered uuder this daily growing evil, up this time, 
unaware of its magnitude, which can indeed be measured 
only by the favorable changes which will be perceptible when 
its causes shall be removed. Nor will this be the only benefit. 
Metaphysicians prove that physical and moral purity are 
closely allied, and their theory certainly seems corroborated 
by the unwashed persons and sordid garments of the crim- 
inals at the bar of the Police. Thus by giving facilities and 
inducements to personal cleanliness, we shall also increase, 


if philosophers be right, the purity of the mind, which always 
harmonizes more or less with the body which encloses it; and 
the diminution of sickness and of crime will go hand in hand. 
Public Baths then will form just subjects for the attention 
of the Fathers of the City; none of whom, we hope, will side 
with the English Mayor, who opposed their establishment on 
the ground that he had not been in the water for twenty years, 
and felt none the worse for it. Fountains, too, will display 
their grace amid our utilitarian rows of brick. Troy, New- 
Haven, and even the village of Springfield boast of these or- 
| naments, but the great city of New-York as yet can show 
none. Let no one think them useless extravagancies; for by 
| adding their graceful mite to the other benefits of the Croton 
River in making our city a desirable residence, they enhance 
the value of property, and thus give to our citizens a direct 
pecuniary return for their vast outlay, in addition to the ines- 
timable improvements which they receive in their health, 


| morals and enjoyments. 





Naw-Yorx —The Whigs ef the Eleventh Congressional 
District have nominated Archibald L. Linn, Esq. of Schenec- 
tady as a candidate for the XXVIIth Congress, and Nichelas 
B. Doe, Esq. of Waterford to supply the place of Hon. An- 
son Brown, deceased, in the present Congress. 
|| The same party in the Ninth Congressional District have 

neminated Hon. Hiram P. Hunt of Troy for reélection. 





The Whig Convention at Syracuse.—We learn from let- 
ters in the daily papers that the Young Men’s Convention at- 
Syracuse was larger than the most sanguine anticipated. Es- 
' timates place the number assembled on Wednesday at from 
' fifty-five to seventy thousand. Col. S.S. Benedict of Albany 

called the multitude to order, and nominated Hon. Francis 
| Granger as President of the day. This nomination was re~ 
| ceived with much enthusiasm ; and after making an eloquent 
address, Mr. Granger introduced Hon. Ogden Hoffman of this 
city, who was speaking at the time of the close of the corres- 


| 





| Pondence. 

| 

| UF The Steamship Brirtanta axgived at Boston yester- 
|| day morning bringing Liverpool pap@ra.go the 4th inst. but 
I hey contain no new intelligence of im ’ 
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Hon. Cornelius P. Ven Ness, Ex-Minister to Spain, has | LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


published a letter in the Burlington (Vt.) Sentinel, explana- | 


tory of his alleged indebtedness to the Government. He says | 


the reason why his accounts have not been definitely balaxced 
and closed at the Treasury is, that it has been concluded to \ 
lay same of the charges before Congress at the ensuing ses- | 
sion. He says, farther, tha: it is admitted that his charges 
are for moneys actually and necessarily expended by him while | 
in the public service; but the expenditures not being in ac- 
cordance with the letter of existing laws, it has been thought 
Proper to submit them to the Senate. 


The Registry.—The books for the registration of names 
of voters will be opened at the places selected for that pur- | 
pose in each ward, on Saturday the 19th (to-day) ari Satur- | 
day the 26th of this month, and from Monday the 5th of Oc- 
tober to Saturday the 10th, inclusive. There has not been, 
thus far, any difficulty experienced at the offices of registra-— 
tion; and we believe the operation of the law has convinced 
those who at one time were the most sceptical in regard to 
it that it is expedient and salutary. Electors who have 
not already had their names placed on the lists should avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity to do so. 








eR < 

Exercise of the Pardoning Power in New- York.—The 
average number of pardons granted by Governor Clinton was 
250; by Governer Yates 140; by Governors Van Buren and 
Throop 112; by Governor Marcy 133 ; and by Governor Sew- 
ard 68. This nearly regular diminution of their number speaks 
favorably for the correctness of our judicial decisions, and must | 
have a strong effect in diminishing crime by convinting those 
who have incurred the penalties of the laws that when their 
ease has been fairly and fully examined by the courts, they must 
net hope to be allowed to renew their depredations by suc- 
ceeding in their appeals to the persona! feelings of the Execu- 
tive. 


Evart J. Bancker, Esq., a promising member of the Phi- 
ladelphia bar, died on Tuesday, from an injury received by a | 
fall from a horse 01 the day preceding. As he was a relative 
of one of the Justices of the Session, the D’ Hauteville case 
was postponed in consequence. 

Gabriel Montamat has been appointed by the President 
to be Deputy Postmaster at New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana, vice William McQueen resigned. 

Hon. Martin Chittendon, formerly Member of Congress 
and afterwards Governor of Vermont, died on the 5th inst. 
at Williston, Vt. He had a week previers to his death ra- | 
turned from Illinois, :ick of the feyer prevalent in that country. 

Hon. Edward Santford has resigned his commission as 
one of the associate Judzes of the Court of General Sessions. 

Hon. Robert P. Fletcher and Cornelius V. Thomson, 
were respectively qualified on Wednesday, the 2d instant, as 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the State of Kentucky. 

Hon. Daniel Webster has accepted an invitation to be 
present at the Long Island Convention, to be held at Patcho- 

gue, Suffolk County, on the twenty-second of this month. 

Joseph C. Potts, (V. B.) has been appointed Cletk of the 
United States District Court for the District of New-Jersey, 
in place of Robert D. Spencer, (Whig) removed. 

Mr. Bond, the well-known Representative in Congress 
from Ohio, having declined being a candidate for reelection | 
in his old district, has removed to Cincinnati, to resume the 
practice of law, in partnership with Mr. Storer, also formerly 
a distinguished Representative in Congress from the same 
State. 

Dr. Isaae Winters was last week nominated by a Con- 
vention of the friends of Mr. Van Buren in Lancas:er County, | 
Penn. as a candidate for the XX VIIth Congress. 

Jabob M. Howard, Esq. of Detroit bas been nominated by | 
the Whigs of Michigan as a candidate to represent that State, 
in the XX VIIth Congress. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams, accompanied by his son, and i 
Nathaniel Curtis, Esq., of Roxbury, Mass., ere at present on/ 
& visit to the British Province of Nova Scotia. 

The Tennessee Secretary of State has given notice that 
the Electoral or Presidential election will take place in that 
State on the 3d November. It takes place om the same day 
in Pennsyleanis. In both these cases the newspapers have 
generally been Jed into error. 








THE 


NEW-YORKER. 


The Paris National publishes a letter from Warsaw dated 


the 21st instant detailing the “ plan of campaign of the four 

Powers for the execution ef the treaty of London.” The 

writer states that “ warlike preparations were making with 

considerable activity in that city, and that extensive 
established 





ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH QUEEN. 

The steamship British Queen, Capt. Roberts, arrived at 
this city Wednesday night, bringing London dates to the 
evening of the Ist inst.—being one month later than had 
been received at the date of our last. The intelligence is 
various and important, and we devote a considerable portion 
of our paper to a digest of it. 

The crops throughout Great Britain and Ireland and en 
the continent were abundant, and had been very generally 
gathered under the most favorable circumstances. This is 
cheering news to all but the speculators, who had calculated 
largely on exporting from this country. Business had re- 


zines were being in the southern provinces of 
empire. The Russian troops collected between Kiew and 
the Black Sea amounted to 80,000 men. This was to 
take the name of ‘ Army of the South,’ to distinguish it from 
that of the East, which occupied the Transcaucasian provin- 
ces, and was estimated at 150,000 men. These two corps 
erp hasty ty be seamees by 50 000 meneach. War was 
ly deemed inevitable in Warsaw, where a general 
| belief led that France would confine herself to mere 
demonstrations.” “ The Powers will begin by blockading 
Syria, and taking possession of the Gulf of Scanderoon, in 





vived considerably in the manufacturing districts; at Bir- 
mingham and at Manchester the hammer and the loom were | 


order to menace [brahim Pasha’s flanks and intercept his 
| communications with Syria. Should Mehemet Ali resist these 
measures, Syria and Candia are to be invaded by English and 


|| Austrian troops, whilst a Russian and Ottoman force will 


once more in active operation, and the condition of the la- ] march through Asia Minor and seize on St. Jean d’Acre. In 


boring classes in those cities had therefere been greatly ame- 
liorated. The cotton trade was improving, though ne de- | 
cided advancement of prices had taken place. Money was 


| the event of the advance of Ibrahim on Constanti 
hemet Ali is to be attacked in Egypt by an Englis' 


le, Me- 
army, 


| sent from Bombay and landed at Suez, at the same time that 


| the Russian fleet from Sebastpoe! will land on the banks of 


easy, and, commercially, every thing gave cheering promise | the “4 = force sufficient to check the progress of Ibra- 


of radical improvement. 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
A war with Egypt seems to have become inevitable. The | 


result of the negotiations in London, and the determinatien | 1). chief of his staff is confirmed.” 


of the Quadruple Alliance to force him into obedience to 


| Duke his son, was s 


him Emperor Nicholas, accompanied by the Grand 
posed to have arrived at Kiew, where 
General Paskewitech had established his bead-quarters. The 

of the death of General Witt, who had been appointed 
We find in same 
journal a letter from Berlin of the 27th inst. announcing that 


their decisions, had been made known officially to Mehemet || the news of the ratification of the treaty of London by the 
Ali, and he had promptly answered that he would repel foree | three Northern powers had created a most lively impression 


by force, and maintain his position single-handed, or with 
assistance if it could be obtained, against all foreign teror- | 
ference with his government. By the terms of the treaty 
between England, Russia, Austria and Prussia, the Egyptian 
ded to ev te the whole of Syria ex- 








sovereign is ¢ 


| is thatcapital. War was deemed imminent, and it was feared 


thas it would involve the whole of Europe. The ratifications 
by the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, of the convention for the maintainance of the integ- 
rity and ind of the Ottoman empire, have been 
received in London: the ratification by the Sultan is expected 
to arrive in about ten days, and upon its arrival the exchange 


cept the Pachalic of St. Jean d’Acre, and the Island of Can- of ratifications will take place. 


| dia; and he is aliowed the hereditary possession of Egypt 


only as a tributary to the Sultan. To have supposed that | 
a man like Mehemet Ali would quietly submit to such an ar- | 
rangement, appears to us indescribably absurd; and the 
reader who looks carefully at the whole subject, divested of 
the prejudiced coloring thrown around it by the English jour- 
nalists, will hardly fail to agree with us that the intervention 
is as unjustifiable as it is ridiculous. Mehemet Ali, consid- 
ered in any light, is one of the greatest men of the Nineteenth 
Century. He has exhibited the highest military and civil 
capacities, and Egypt, under his government, tyrannical as 


) it has been alleged to be, has made greater progress in civil- 


ization and true liberty than in the preceding thousand years. 
His inkumanity is a standing theme of remark, but nearly 
all that we read on this subject is hypocritical. We are not 
to judge the Pacha of Egypt, in this respect, by an European | 
or an American standard, but to contrast his administration 
of justice and his general policy with that which distinguished | 
the reigns of his predecessors, and with that of his Moham- 
medan cotemporaries. Led on by Russia, which bas private 
ends in view, the Allied Powers seek to restore to the Sultan 
of Turkey a large portion of the territories now under Egypt ; 
but the Torkish government is by no means so enlightened 
or so liberal as that of Mehemet Ali. The reigning Sultan 
is an ignorant, imbecile volaptvary, altogether unlike his 
celebrated father ; and almost every arrival, like the present, i 
brings us intelligence of his atrocious and revolting tyranny. | 
We are confident that the sympathies of intelligent Ameri- 
cans, in this controversy which threatens to involve the 4 
greater part of Europe and Asia in war, will be with Mehe- | 


|, met the Great. i 


The nctual condition of affairs at the date of the latest ad- | 
vices left little doubt that active hostilities would commence || 
on the expiration of the time allowed to the Pacha te give in | 
his acquiescence in the decision of the allied powers. Me- 
hemet Ali is making the utmost exertions in the equipment of | 
his navy, and in the army a most extraordinary increase has | 
been effected. England is, also, greatly increasing ber naval | 
foree ; several ships of war are ordered into instant commis- 
sion, and other symptoms of hostilities are in active opera- 
tion. The increase of the French army as weli as navy is 
rapidly being carried out ; indeed, in every department of the 
service an unprecedented series of hostile symptoms have 
occurred. The following paragraph is from the London Ob- 
server of the Ist. inst. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The British Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in 


' person on the Ilth of August, to the 8th of October- The 


following is a copy of the Queen's speech : 


Mr Lonps asp Gentiemen,—The state of public busi- 
ness enables me to close this seasion of Parliament; ond in 
releasing you from your attendance, | have to thank you for 
the care and attention with which you have discharged your 
im nt duties. 

continue to receive from foreign powers assurance of 
their friendly disposition, and of their anxious desire for the 
maintenance of peace. 

I congratulate you upon the termination of the civil war in 
Spain. The objects for which the quadruple engagements of 


1834 were contracted having now been accomplished, l am 


in communication with the Queen of Spain, with a view to 
withdraw the naval force, which, in pursuance of those en- 
gagements, | have hitherto stationed on the northern const 
of Spain. 

I am happy to inform you thatthe differences which the 
Government of Naples, the grounds and causes of which 
have been Inid befure you, have been put into a train of 
adjustment by the friendly mediation of the King of the 
French. 

I rejoice also to acquaint you that the government of Por- 
tugal has made arrangements for entisfying certain just claims 
of some of my subjects, and for the payment of a sum due 
to ~ couatry, under the stipulations of the Convention of 
1827. 

Tam engaged, in concert with the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the Saltan, in 
measures intended to effect the permanent pacificatien of the 
Levant, to maintain the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire, and thereby to afford security for the peace 
of Europe. 

The violent injuries inflicted upon some of my subjects by 
the officers of the Emperor of China, and the indignitnes of- 
fered to an agent of my crown, have compelled me to send to 
the coast of China a naval and military force, for the pur- 
pose of demanding reparation and redress. 

I have gladly given my consent to the act for the regulation 
of municipal ions in Ireland. 

I trust that the law which you have framed for further car- 
rying into effect the reports of the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers, will have the beneficial effect of increasing the efficiency 
of the Established Church, and of better providing for the 
religious instruction of my people. 

I have observed with much satisfaction the result of your 
deliberations on the subject of Canada. It will be my duty 
to execute the measures which you have adopted, in such a 
manner as, without impairing executive —— may 
satisfy the best wishes of my subjects, and provide for the 
permanent welfare of my North American provinces. 

The legislative bodies of Jamaica have applied themselves 
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to the preparation of laws rendered necessary er , | steam saw mills of Mr. Frea. On the 25th, a mill at Dun- 
by the altered state of society. Some of these laws require || dee, which with the machinery, cost £20,000, was de- 
revision and amendment, but I have every reason to expect || 


cordial assistance from the Assersbly of Jamaica, in the ealu- || **oved by fire. There was also a severe storm at Liverpool | 


tary work of improving the condition and elevating the char- | and vicinity, August 17th. The only serious disaster to the 
coer oo toentinnes as ecieay., Sin atte Say avene ate Ge tne of Go buh Shee fess Seman 
emancipated negroes throughout t est ies ae 

jen for tranquil abedience to the law, and a peaceable | which was driven ashore and wrecked. Crew saved. 
demeanor in all the relations of social life. | 


Gextiemens or THE House or Commons,—I thank you 


for the supplies which you have granted for the service of the | had had an interview with the Pacha relative to the perse-| 


| from Elba with a handful of followers, would strike the fancy 
| of the nation and be met by a correspondizg enthusiasm. There 
was doubtless a well-devised plot in operation; the Prince, 
| perhaps, acted too soon; perhaps at the wrong point; cer- 
| tainly without success. It is supposed that his plan was to 

have surprised the garrisons of Boulogne and Montreuil, and 


Sir Moses Montefiore, Sheriff of London, and delegate from || then to march up to Dieppe to secure the King’s person at the 
ia Convention in that city, had arrived at Alexandria, and | Chateau d’Eu. Louis Philippe once their prisoner, the con- 


! quest of France was to follow of course, after which Napoleon 


year. | cution of Jews in Damascus. His arrival caused great joy || LI. was to be proclaimed. 
I lament that it should have been necessary to impese ad- | among his brethren at Alexandria. He requested a firman || On landing at Boulogne, the Prince issued addréfses to the 


ditional burdens upon my people, but I trust that the means 


which you havé adopted for the purpose of meeting the | * 
ign of the public service } a calculated to press | decision of the Pacha had not been announced. 


with as little severity as possible upon all classes of the com- i Major Cameron, a passenger by the Charles Carroll from 
munity. ,, New Orleans, has d-sappeared mysteriousiy in London : 
Mr Lorns anv Gentiemen,—In returning to your re- | : A 
spective counties you will resume those duties which you per- || "UPPO** Ito have been murdered, his effects being safe. 
form so much to the public benefit and advantage. It is my The foundation stone of the magnificent gothie monument 
anxious desire to maintain tranquillity at home and peece to Sir Walter Scott, was laid at Edinburgh on the 15th.— 
—— — ep Spe Soothes af chehaaie ae of a | The day was observed as a general holiday and an immense 
will be sincerely and unremittingly directed, and feeling as- | os 7 The expense of the monument and its 
sured of your co-operation and support, I humbly rely upon enclosed statue will excee i twelve thousand pounds. 
te intending care and continued protection of Divine Right Honorable Poulet Thompson, Governor General of 
" | Canada, has beer raised te the Peerage with the title of Ba- 
oe of Belgium had been on a visit to ck poly a \ ron Sydenham. Lord Viscount Falkland is appointed to 
was believed to have a political object, connected wi meceed Si govern 
recent events in Eu + * en Globe hints that his ones = ey ere 5: p- See ae mtg 
Stalesy would on Ses -—elaaga — Sir John Campbell is appointed Governor of 
as ween | Ceylon. 
England—an office for which he seems peculiarly fitted by |! FRANCE—ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION. 
his near relationship to the sovereigns of those two countries. i Prince Lovis Narotzos Bonaparte, who, four or five 
The King and Queen of Belgium left London fer Brussels years ago, attempted an insurrection at Strasburg, and sub- 
on the 25th August; previous to their departure the King had © sequently visited the United States, during the first week of 
an interview with M. Guizot, and another with @ special en- August made an unsuccessful attempt to create a revolution 
voy from Austrie, after which he returned to Windsor, and in France. He had been residing in England for about two 
the next day set out for home. | years, and had recently come into possession of about £ 40,000 
Lord Palmersten had addressed a letter to M. Guizot re- | in money, which served to defray the costs of his expedition. 
specting the non-assent of France to the treaty of London, of ) He chartered a steam-ship in London ostensibly for an excur- 
15th July, between England, Austria, Russia, Prussia and the | sion of pleasure along the British coast. In this he embarked 
rt for “4 as Lyre ve of 4 Fase: J with fifty-six followers, eight horses, and two carriages, on the 
the preservation of ¢ toman Empire, © peace | 30th of July, and reached the coast of France, off Wimiroux, 
Europe.” Lord P. says, the four courts “hope that their) about three miles from Boulogne, on the 5th of August.— 
separation from France on this subject will be only of short Here the company landed in uniform, some as general offi- 
duration, and will not in any manner interfere with the rele- |’ cers, others as lancers and private soldiers, with the number 
tions of sincere friendship which they so earnestly desire to, ‘40’ painted on their hate—that being the number of the 
maintain with France.” \regiment which at Strasburg had identified itself with the 
The British Queen was seized on her arrival in England as cause of Louis Napoleon. Among those who landed are the 
a smuggler; 1300 Ibs. of American negro-head tobacco, and || names of the veverable soldier, Gen. Count Montholon, Col. 


hied 





her coals and in different parts of the vessel. The officers of and endeavored, without success, to enlist the garrison, 
the vessel were all acquitted of participation, but all the hands | officers of which, rushing in among the soldiers, shouting | 
were discharged from the Company's service. Several of | “ Vive le Roi,”’ turned the scale against the Prince ; who, find- 
them had been examined before the Thames Police, and one " ing the soldiers lukewarm, retreated precipitately towards the 
ordered to pay a fine of £100. The vessel was permitted to | port, and embarked in a small boat with so many of his follow- 
leave, upon bonds being given by the Company to hold it an- || ers as to cause it to upset. The steamer was taken pos- 


empowering him freely to examine the transaction. The I people and the army, and a decree appointing Thiers and ethers 


| provisionally to the heads of departments. His proclamation 
| to the French people was spirited, and calculated to excite 
' them to rise ; he appealed directly to their feelings. He says: 


| “* At present there is in France nothing but violence on the 

one hand, and hcentiousness on the o:her. I wish to reéstab- 
| lish order and liberty; by surrounding myeelf with all the heads 
| of the country without exception, and in depending for support 
|, only on the skill and the interests of the masses, I wish to 
|| found a solid, standing edifice. I wish to give to France near 
| alliances, a firm peace, and not to expose her to the hazards 
| of a general war. Frenchmen, I see before me a brilliant fu- 
| ture for the country—I feel behind me the shede of the Em- 
|| peror, which drives me forward. I never shal) halt until I 
| recover the sword of Austerlitz, place the eagles again on our 
|, standards, and restere to the people their rignts.” 


|| This, we think, is the last attempt that will be made to re- 
| establish the family of Bonaparte in Frarce. Doubtless a 
|| large portion of the French people would like to see the Em- 

pire restored and one of the great Emperor's family on the 





|| throne; but the unfortunate termination of this experiment 


| Must discourage all attempts hereafter by the Bonapartists, 
| and establish more firmly than ever Louis Philippe in his Gov- 
ernment. The present King of the French is a great man, in 
|| the best sense of that term, and no European country has been 
| governed more wisely since his accession than his. The trial 
| of Prince Louis is to take place before the Chamber of Peers 
|| in the third week of October. During his examinations, after 
his removal to Paris, he declared that the entire responsibility 
l of the affair at Boulogne lies with him, and that those who ac- 
|| companied him in his enterprise were not informed of his ob- 
|| ject till they were at sea, and could not recede. 
| Lours Puitires and a portion of the royal family of France 
Hl had a narrow escape from shipwreck on the 16th ult. in going 
|| from the Chateau d’Euto Boulogne. The steamer was borne 
I away on heavy seas, and grounded on the coast. The King 


boxes of cigars, and tea, the duties in all amounting to three H Vaudrey, Col. Parquin, Col. Delaborde, and Col. Montauban. | and his attendants were with difficulty got on shore, and His 


or four hundred pounds, having been found concealed among They marched into Boulogne, shouting “ Vive l'Empereur,”’ \ ‘cn 
the | The Fi 


| Majesty displayed great firmness and presence of mind on the 


The French about Algiers encounter as many difficulties 
with the Arabs as in the earlier stage of their campaign. As- 
sauits and skirmishes of the most harassing nature are con- 
stantly occurring. We have recent accounts of an attack, in 
which the French were seriously worsted. 





St. Petersburgh, M. de Barante, is to be recalled, and a sim 


awernble to the event of the investigations. session of by the custom-house officers, who, on bringing her || _ According to the ‘Commerce,’ the French Embassador at 


Lord Falkland, the new Governor of Nova Scotia, has pro- | into port, found the Prince clinging to a buoy in the harbor, 
bably arrived before this time at Halifax. He married a || almost exhausted. Several of his followers were wounded in| 
daughter of the late King William IV. and Mrs. Jordan. | the water, and sank to rise no more; and in two hours after 

The Thames Tunnel is now complete to the banks of the 1 the landing was effected, the greater part were either prison- 
river, and will be opened, it is said, in four or five months. i ers in the citadel, shot, or dispersed. Prince Napoleon was 

John Thoroughgood, the shoemaker, imprisoned two years tl conducted to the Castle of Ham, with the officers who accom- 
since for church rates, to the amount of 4s. 6d. and whose | panied him, and subsequently to Paris, where he was to be 
case was recently before Parliament, has been finally released | strongly guarded until the Chamber of Peers should assemble, 


by his friends, who paid the costs, amounting to £80! John |! pursuant to a proclamation issued immediately after the above | 





ple Charge d’ Affairs, M. Casimir Perier, late Secretary to the 
Embassy at Naples, is to be subs: ituted for him. 

The ‘ Jourral des Debats’ states that the reported intention 
of the British Government to make an immediate attack on the 
French colonies in case of war, had awakened the attention of 
the colonial delegates, who had applied to the minister, and 
a credit of 1,900,000 francs had been opened to place Fort 
Royal (Martinique) and the other fortifications in a proper 
state of defence. 

The Kings of Holland and Sardinia have officially notified 


to the French Government their determination two preserve 


had sturdily resolved to be a “ martyr” to the last. 

The increase in the circulation of the London newspapers 
since the reduction of the starep duty, has been 9,884,943 an- 
nually—or 47 per cent. on the previous circulation. The in- 
crease in the English provinces hes been 11,370,452, or 137 
per cent.—Scotch, 1,320,006, Irish, 364,459 or 7 per cent. 
on the former circulation. 

Disturbances were apprehended in Ireland. Threatening 
notices had been posted up in varivus parts of the country, 
and no less than six murders were committed in the district 
of Tipperary in as many weeks. A number of houses had 
also been attacked, and other outrages committed. 

There were two fires in London on the 27th August, which 
together destroyed property to the amount of £70,000. One 
destroyed the wharehouses on Hore'’s wharf; the other, the 


| circumstances were made known, fer his trial. 

|| The journals have spoken of this undertaking as ridiculous 
\| and contemptible, and as if it afforded evidence of an unlooked 
| for weakness of character on the part of the Prince. This 
| judgement is hasty, and of course without any knowledge of 
the plans and expectations of the adventurer—for so, as he 
was not successful, he must be called. The excitement of the 
martial spirit of France at the present time was doubtless 
deemed by him favorable to his success. The unfortu- 
nate result of his attempt at Strasburg had not dispelled the 
infatuation which possessed him, that the name of NapoLzon 
was still a word of power in France, and that the army were 
waiting only for a display of his standard to rally around a 
nephew ef the great Emperor. Perhaps, too, in his estima- 
tion, the boldness of the attempt, like the return of Napoleon 





the strictest neutrality in the event of a war. 
PRUSSIA. 

The new King of Prussia has granted an amnesty to all 

political offenders, and liberated five state prisoners. 
SPAIN. 

It is important to note that the last revolution at Barcelona 
has been since rendered nugatory, by the firmness of the 
Queen. The ministers appointed ithmediately after the dis- 
turbances in that city have been again discharged. Gonzales 


and Sancho, two of the revolutionary ministers, pressed upon 
the Queen the abrogation of the law ef the municipalities 


passed for the purpose of abridging their power. The Queen 
refused, the ministers resigned, their seats have been oc- 
cupied by two moderados, Cabello and Silvela. The ascen- 
revolutionary party in Spain would strengthen 
@ most menacing nature 
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PORTUGAL. |post day. There was a brisk demand for bills to remit to | way from Fort Traver to Micanopy, was fired on by Indians. 
An emexte broke out at Lisbon onthe 11th ultimo, but was i y against corn, as well as to France against banking \ Three of the soldiers were killed, the rest escaped. On the 


i ia, in consequence ressed | °Perations; but it is confidently anticipated that both these 
eae of rel area ie » SPP | channels will be choked within a few weeks from this time. 
liberty press ’ 


TURKEY. Later prom Mexico.—By the arrival of the brig Kenhawa 
A letter from Constantinople, of the Sth August, after stat- || at New-Orleans on the 8th inst. Mexican files were received 
ing that the Greek boatmen of Redschid Pacha, the Minister | from the Capital to the 13th, and from Vera Cruz to the 20th 
for Foreign Affairs, had informed him of attempts to bribe I of August. They contain no account of farther fighting, nor 
them to assassinate him, and confessed that they had been | of the movement of troops; and it would seem that the revo- 
seduced by some old Janissaries, adds: ‘‘ On the 28th, ult. in | lution is ended as far as the military are concerned. But the 
the afternoon, the Sultan visited the great cemetery, where | proceedings of the Central Government, an outline of which 
several battalions of troops were waiting to be reviewed.— | we give below, do not lead us to the same conclusion. 
Whilst the troops were defiling, six shots were fired from the | The Monitor avers that the whole mass at Mexico, armed 
ranks, and two balls pnssed through the cloak of the Sultan. | and unarmed, were in favor of the revolution ; that Valencia, 
He was immediately surrourded by his escort, and returned || Bustamente, &c. were cooped up in the citadel with a small 
to the palace. On the same day several arrests of officers | band of the army, and did not feel safe elsewhere ; and that, 
were made, and some confessed that the object of the conspi- if a leader who was known to and possessed the full confidence 





racy was first to assassinate the Sultan, then the Ministers, 
and to place upon the throne the brother of the Sultan, under 
the guardianship of Khosrew Pacha and Hali Pacha. In the | 
course of a week 1500 persons were strangled in Constanti- | 
nople by orders ef the Government, and their bodies thrown | 
into the Bosphorus. 
RUSSIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST KHIVA. | 
Pord Palmerston stated in the British Parliament near the , 
beginning of August, that the Russian Expedition did not 
reach Khiva ; that it found great difficulties from the snow on 
the ground, and, after advancing some marches beyond the 
Russian frontiers, it gave up the attempt and returned. 
CHINA. 
The news from China received up to the 27th of April, con- | 
tained nothing of importance. The English feet had not ar- 
rived, although the Chinese were anxiously expe:ting it. . 
Their attitude is still imposingly warlike, and quite frightful 
to think of. The manufacture of two edged swords is carried | 
on with vigor, and so also is the fighting part of their disci 
line. Occasionally they amuse themselves by throwing a a ' 
es amongst the English ships at Macao, without, however, 
causing acy seriousdamage. As much tea had been brought 
to Macas as would load all the ships waiting for cargoes at 
that rendezvous. We learn, in adcition, that all the Ameri- 
can ships had left Macao with full cargoes; that the British 
trade was carried on under the Danish flag, and that freights 
were from £7 to £8 perton. The Hindoo, Manson, arrived 
at Liverpoo! from Calcutta, spoke on the 23d July, the Aden, 
from China. The Aden left Macao on the 27th of Apnil, 18 
days subsequent to the date of the advices brought by the 
last overland mail. 


The China Fleet.—The Bombay papers of June 6 h state 
that the English expedition consists of four sail of the line, 
three large frigates, twenty-eight vessels carrying over 18 guns, 
and three to four steamers: 4,000 sailors and mariners, 16,- 
006 infantry, and an extraordinary proportion of artillery, ; 
rockets, bombs, sappers, miners, engineers; 16,000 tons of 
transports, besides flat-bottomed boats to ascend the rivers, 
and carrying mortars, &c. It is believed by those most con- 
versant with the subject that the intention of the expedition 
is to go up directly te the Yellow Sea, and make an assault 
upon the capital itself of the Celestial Empire, Pekin, and 
bring the Emperor to terms. Otherwise, to do as the British 
so successfully have done in Irdia—fome nt dissensions in the 
interior, stir up a spirit of rebeliion, and finally overthrow the 
Tarter dynasty, by substituting some new aspirant to the 
throne. If the English, in this unrighteous war to force a 
peaceable, unoffending people to purchase the contraband 

jum poison, can unhinge the settled policy and relations 

a highly educated and exemplary moral people of three 
hundred millions of souls, and who, shut out from all the 
world besides, have religiously adhered to their sound pre- 
cepts for thousands of years, it is more than we helieve they, 
can in a moment effect without many more difficulties than 
they imagine 

Public Opinion in England.—The reported pacification | 
of Syria appears to be confirmed by the farther information 
that the Druses have iaid down their arms to Ibrahim Pacha. | 
fis can in no wise retard, but must rather hasten the com- || 
pletion of the treaty by which Mebemet of Egypt is to surren- 
cer back to the Sultan his claims on the Asiatic provinces ad- 
joining his territory. The treaty, nevertheless, seems unpopu- 
jar in England, on the ground that the British ministers have | 
snecumbed to the dictation of Russia. A memorial or remon- || 
~\cance against ministers, signed by 20,000 of the operatives | 


\4.e ensued, in which Lord Londonderry took part in favor of 


ministers. A large meeting had also taken place at Birming- | cesco de Paula Calvancanto. Foreign Affaire—Aureliano | 


ham, Mr. Atwood, brother of the Member of Parliament, pre- 
siding, and at which ministers were denounced as traitors. 
The London Globe of August 29 says that an opinion gains 


ie rene tas veon epenting apes Ge 


60 4s to make money scarce, for the purpose of cor- 
ee ee Sopmeenen to ow fvsige 


of the people had presented himself, the revolution would have 


been full and complete. Public opinion, it says, is fixed—it 
is stronger than physical power—it sees the present govern- 
ment supported by the bayonet alone—it waits for the rees 
tablishment of liberal institutions ; and should the rulers prove 


| faithless to their pledge, they will soon again find the guards 


of the Capital unfaithful, and men without breeches congre- 
gate to form a governmeut to suit themselves. 

The Mexican Cosmupelita of July 29th says he would need 
the pen of Jeremiah to lament properly over the miseries and 
calamities of the city which was once the mistress of the new 
world. In the melancholy days which have just passed, the 
eye could not have turned in a direction that it would not en- 


| counter death, lamentation and desolation. The Palace is 


made a perfect riddle ; the bulwark of the South is destroyed ; 
the portal which leads in the direction of Montery illa is ruined ; 


| the better edifices of the centre have suffered exceedingly, and 


innumerale buildings at a distance have been injured by spent 
balls. Persons of all classes, ages and sexes, who had offend- 


ed in nothing, were killed, not only in the etreets, but in their | 


apartments. 


The Mexican Congress assembled in the Capizol on the Ist | 


of August, their sessions having been suspended after the rev- 
olution of the 15th of July. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
after reading the journal of the last sitting, Mr. Almonte (Sec- 
retary of War) took the floor, and commenced by saying that 
the occurrences in the Capitol within the last fifteen days were 
known toall. The Government is fully informed of the entire 
ertent of the revolution, and of all the individuals engaged in 
it; and, notwithstanding it is believed the revolution is ended, 


yet he felt it his —_ to say that the executive branch ought , 


to be clothed with additional powers. In ye of this pro- 
position, he need not remind the Deputies that Urrea, who 
was at the bottom of all the late conspiracies in the Republic, 
and was publicly known to be so, had been set at liberty by 
the decision of the ordinary tribunals ; ncr that the ramifica- 
tions of the conspiracy extended to the members of the present 
Congress. Under these circumstances, the Government cou'd 
not proceed agninst State criminals, and he appealed te the 
Chamber to give them sufficient power to arrest and punish 
the guilty. 

Tn the session of the 3d, a vote was taken on receiving and 
discussing Mr. Almonte’s proposition, and carried in the af- 
firmative—ayes 21, noes 14. 


The letest Mexican papers state that Tabasco wes in the 


hands of the Federalists, and was given up by the Govern- 


ment. 





From Brazit.—The Courier has received a Riode Janeiro 
journal of August 10, by which it appears that the young Em- 
peror, Don Pedro II, assumed the Government of his empire 
on the 23d of July, after a sort of revolution. A resolution 
had been offered in the Chamber of Deputies, by Senor 
Mechado, declaring the Emperor of age; but while the 
Chamber was in debate upon it, a decree from the Regent 
was brought in and read, proroguing the Chamber to the 20th 
November. A cry of “ Treason—the Regent is a conspira- 
tor,”” was forthwith set up, and a tumult arose, in which the 
spectators in the galleries took part. Many of the members, 
at the call of Machado, then left the Chamber and proceeded 
to the Senate, whence a deputation was sent to the Emperor, 
inviting him to assume the reins of Government, to which he 
assented. That night the city was illuminated. The next 
day the Emperor went to the Legislative Hall, and took the 
oaths. A new Ministry was immediately formed, composed 
as follows: 

State—Antonio Carlos Ribeiro de Andrada Machado 
Justiee—Antonia Pavlino Lemosde Abreu. Fi Mar- 


2d inst. Hallary Parsons, a young man of about 18, was shot 
|| by a party of Indians about7 miles from Black Creek, on the 
|| Newmansville Road. 
| — —————— 
| Txxas.—The depredations committed by the Mexicans 
| and Camanche Indians at Linnvil'e, prior to their late rout by 
| the Texian soldiers, ding to a letter from Port Cavallo, 
published in the Matagorda Gazette, were of the most brutal 
character. They first attacked the town of Victoria, killed 
several of the inhabitants, and burnt the houses. They then 
' proceeded to Linnville, 1000 strong, where they shot and 
scalped Mr. O'Neal, of Pensacola, killei Major H. O. Watts, 
toek his lady prisoner, and either shot or took prisoners 
several others. The lady was rescued, with all the mga 
| from the two towns, at the subsequent act on. The war 
against the savages will hereafter be one of total extermi- 
nation. 
Later — By the scheoner Henry, Captain Alden, from Ma- 
‘tagorda, we have a few days later intelligence from Texas. 
The army under General Felix Houston, hed captured one 
| thousand horses and mules loaded with the plunder of Linn- 
ville. The pursuit of the Indians by the Texians was a hot 
‘\one. The savages were alarmed, and were scattering in 
every direction. A force of about four hundred of the 
brave Texians had succeeded in get-ing between the Ca- 
manches anj the mountains, to cut off their retreat, while a 
much larger rumber were pressing in the rear, with the ar- 
dent hope of cutting them off entirely. Seventy-four were 
reported to have been killed and a number taken prisoners. 
| It was ascertained to be true, that Mrs. Crosby, captured by 
the Indians at Linnville, had since been killed by them. 
[New-Orleans Bulletin 5th inst. 


EEE 
Ilowa—Census of 1840.—It will be seen by the following 
that the population has nearly doubled itself within the last 
two years. At the enumeration of 1838 1 was 22,859; on 
the Ist of June last, 43,119. 
Population cf lowa—Census of 1840. 





Counties. | Counties. 
a 1945 Johnson ........--++-+ 1504 
Ns a citeinianhinnhieiih SPR c.c0cncuecceesan 1925 
DED <vnhaceskcete 3056| Washington. .......... 1572 
Jackson ..200. 2. cece 1432|Henry ..........cc00- 3784 
OS a en 475i SeGereen ..000<-ccccs 2720 
ES ee ee 800, actin ina ata retil 6030 
i icsinuntisimadeins aaah iinet dimemsdande’ 6096 
ES eS 2193| Des Moines........... 5646 
Moocatine ........... 1042) Attached to V. Buren... 136 

| Cedar...-..+. s00--++- Qed. cisci tse 43,117 


Fires.—On Thursday the 10th, there were three alarms of 
fire at Poughkeepsie. A building near the upper landing, 
owned by Mrs Brewster, used for storing machinery, was 
burnt with all its contents—loss about $7,000, insurance 
$5,000. The coach factory of Mr. Ostrander wus on fire, but 
no material injury done to it. A store-house belonging to the 
County Poor-House, and its contents, principally grain, was 

'\ destroyed ; and there was a fourth fire kindled in the carpen- 
ters’ shop of P. A. Potter, which went of itself. 


—E—EEE 

Shipping Statistica.—The whole registered tonnage of the 
United States is stated tobe 834,244 tons. The unrolled and 
|| registered tonnage at 1,153,551; fishing vessels, at 108,682; 
| making an aggregate of 2,096,478 tons. It is stated that the 

whole number of tons employed in the whale fishery, is 131,- 

845. The total tonnage dinsing built in the United States 

during the year ending September 30, 1839, is, registered, 
|| 55,065 ; enrolled, 65,922 ; total, 120,988. 
| —— 
| Loss 0f Steamboat Boston —The Newburgh Journal of 
| Saturday has the following particulars relative to the sinking 
| of the steamboat Boston, mentioned in the daily papers :— 
_“ About 12 o'clock last night the sloop North America, of 
' Troy, came in collision with the steamboat Boston, near But- 

termilk Falls. The sloop struck the steamboat on the lar- 
|| board side and dieplaced her boiler. We learn that one of 
| the deck hands of the Boston was killed, and a passenger 
| drowned. 





| More Captures at Boston.—Captain Hickling, of brig 
|| Audubon, arrived at Boston, from West Coast of Africa, 


|| states that he was boarded on the coast, July 20, by British 


\ gon brig Lynx, which reported that be had captured two 
| days previous American siaver Plant, from Havana, with 900 


!! doubl 





‘siasgow, was laid before the Lords, and an animated de- | teng Francesco, Rebreiro de Andrada. War—Francesco de 


|| Paula Cavalcanti de Albuquerque. Marine—Antonio Fran- 
| de Saeza de Oliveira Coatenho. 


|| The Emperor is yet a mere bey, and of course this change 
\j in a only a transfer of power from one party 
to 1 


Frorrpa.—A slip from the Savannah Georgian, under date 





exchanges 
proceeded to a dangerous length. The ex- || of the 12th inst. mentions that on the 20th ult. the express 
changes yesterday showed slight indications of improvement || rider between Pilaika and Fort King was shot in the wrist 
elthough the rates were quoted the same as on the previous || by Indians. On the 21st, a detachment of soldiers on their 


, and full cargo. The schr Octavia, White, of New 
Orleans, had also been taken and sent into Sierre Leone. 
The Planet was formerly of Portland, but has been owned in 
Havana for some time. 


Arrest of a Mail Rober.—A letter to the Postmaster at 
Balt more, from an t of the Post Office Department, 
| dated at Columbus, Ohio, ber 10th, 1840, states that 
| the wee who — aoe States Mail east of 
Springfield, Ohio, on night of the 10th of March last, 
has been arrested, and sizteen thousand dollars of the money 
recovered. Charles Bostwick, the driver of the mail stage, 
turns out to be the rober. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter signed ‘ T. Jerrenson’ will be attended to in our next. It 
is now omitted im consequence of the absenec of Mr. Greeley from 


the city. 

Cer readers will observe on our first page 0 poom from the pen of eur 
old correspondent ‘ Farconer,’ whum, from the \ength of time which 
had elapsed since his last us communications, we had feared 
was no longer alive. His friends in this country will be giad tolearn 


that at the date of his letters he was in the Isie of in his 
usual health. a 
Airs of Palestine, and other Poems: By John Pierpont. 


Pp. 334. 1 vol. 12m0.—The appearance of this volume will 
be hailed with unmingled satisfaction by every lover of gen- 
uine poetry. Without making any invidious comparisons, 
we may remark, that in dignity and force of language Mr. 
Pierpont has no superior among living writers; and his manly 
independence of thought is displayed as often in his verse as 
in the eloquent pulpit discourses which have won for him the 
high reputation he enjoys as a moralist and a divine. The | 
‘ Airs of Palestine’ were published originally many years ago, | 





Politician's Register : Fifth Edition. Published by H. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC 





Greeley, 30 Ann-street. This work contains a careful Com- 
pilation of Returns of Votes cast in the several States of the 
Union, mainly during the years 1536, 1838 and 1840, for 
President, Members of Congress, and State officers, arrange? 
by Counties. In the absence of Mr. Greeley from the city || 
we copy the following paragraph relative to it from the Jour- | 
nal of Commerce of yesterday morning: 

“We have examinad this work with some attention, and, | 


| 





Literary Intelligence. 

AMERICAN. 
New-England Governors.—We understand that Jacos 
B. Moore, Esq. of this city, well known in New-England as 
the author of several historical and statistical publications of 
much value, has prepared for the press ‘Sketches of the 
Governors and Chief Magistrates of the several Colonies 


|| and States of New-England, from 1620 to 1820,’ drawn 


principally from original and authentic sources. Mr. Moore 





that we may not seem to disparage other manuals of a simi- | 
lar character, will only say that itis among the very best which || 
have been given to the public. There is withal a degree of || 
impartiality exhibited, as it respects the contending parties, | 
which is not always to be found in similar publications, but | 
which, in our judgment, adds much to its value. The com- || 
piler of political statistics should, guoad hoc, be no party || 
man. His business is to deal with facts; not with prefer- | 
ences and opinions. He can no more change the result, if | 
he is honest, than a mathematician can change the result of | 
his computations. There are some cases which are excep- 

tions to this remark, but it is only because, in those cases, , 
the truth is not capable of being arrived at with certainty, in 





and have been several times reprinted in this country and in, 
England. ‘Passing Away,’ ‘ The Exile at Rest,’ and a great | 
number of other brief pieces, have been inserted in almost | 
every journal ard collection of poetry published since they | 


were written ; and the numerous odes and hymns composed du- | 


ring the progress of the Temperance cause, and for various | 
religious and literary anniversaries and otber occasions, have 


——— of the undefined politics of one or more of the 
candidates, or because both candidates are of the same poli- 


ties, or for some similar reason. These are cases, above all | 


others, which call for the exercise of even-hauded justice. 
We would not give a fig for a man’s political statistics whose 
party zeal constrains him to warp them, one way or the other, 
to suit his own preferences. Such is not the character of the 
work before us.” 


not only been almost universally read but have strongly in- | * Two Years before the Mast :' No. 106 Family Library. 
fluenced the public mind and action. There are in the vol- | This ‘personal narrative’ is what it purports to be, ‘a voice 
ume before us, in addition to all these, a number of original rem the forecastle.’ Ie is from the pen ofa son of the poet 
poems of the highest excellence, some of which we shall take \ Dana, and, as a coup d’ essai, gives fair promise of success 
the earliest opportunity to lay before our readers. should he prosecute the business of euthorship. We have 

* If Poetry is always fiction,’ says the author in his preface, | long wanted something to counterbelines if net ‘to super 
* there is no poetry in this book. it gives a true, though an, cede the romantic effusions of* gentlemen’ on ship-board >and 
all too feeble expression of the author's feeling and faith,— \ to give us some real practical ideas of seaman life and seaman 
of his love of right, of freedom, and man, and of his corres- |) Character. The work before us goes far to supply that desi- 
pondent and most hearty hatred of every thing that is at war, deratum. It is an entertaining as well as instructive book, 


with them ; and of his faith in the providence and gracious , giving a concise account of adventures during two years in a | 


promises of God. Nay, the book is published as an expres- | California-trade ship. ' 

sion of his faith in man ; his faith that every line, written to | To attempt any synopsis of a book of this kind would be 
rebuke high-handed or under-handed wrong, or to keep alive | useless, and foreign to our intentions, but we ask the atten- 
the fires of civil and religious liberty,—written for solace in; tion of the reader particularly to the concluding chapter, than 


affliction, for support under tria!, or as an expression, or for | 


the excitement, of Christian patriotism or devotion ; or even i 
with no higher aim than to throw a little sunshine into the | 


which we have not seen a more sensible essay on the subject 
of which it treats, the general character of the merchant ser- 


vice. There is one very characteristic instance given of the 


respect of the sailor for the Bible, which we quote: 


“ The Bible is to the sailor a sacred book. It may lie in 
the bottem of his chest, voyage after voyage, but the sailor 


chamber of the spirit, while it is going through some of the |, 
wearisome passages of life's history,—will be received as a) 


aa : | 
ered fan etter temas in Gn wee — arranges never treats it with positive disrespect. I never knew but 
of his desire to serve them, and consequently of his claim |... sailor who doubted its being the werd of Ged; end he 
upon them for a charitable judgement, at least, if not even, was one who hud received an uncommonly good education, 
for a respectful and grateful remembrance.’ | except —- he 7 mee “P —s any early reli- 
a . . | gious influence. mest abandoned man of our crew, one 
ores ence Spent Rhentees eemeyeges I Sunday morning asked one of the boys to lend him his Bible. 
ing as a specimen of typography the best issues of the Boston | 


Walls of Jerusalem. (Boston: James Munroe & Co ; New-| mighty.” This is a feeling general among sailors, and is a 
York, Collins, Keese & Co.) | good foundatien for religious influence.” 
> : i eae Two Years before the Mast,”’ with some minor faults, 


| The boy said he would, but was afraid hs would make sport | 
press—and is iilustrated by a fine steel piate of the Hulls and | of it. “No! said the man, “I don't make sport of God Al-| 


Portrait of General Harrison.—Mr. Parker, well peti, 
as one of the best engravers in America, has published a very | 
spirited and we believe correct likeness of Gen. Harrison, | 
from the bust modeled a few weeks ago by the sculptor | 
Brackett. We commend it to the attention of our readers as 
the best portrait of that distinguished personage that we have | 
seen ; and asa very appropriate companion piece to the capi- 
tal head of Mr. Van Buren recently issued by the same artist. 

The Theatres.—Mr. and Mrs. Wood, the celebrated vo- 
calists, have arrived, and will make their first eppearance at 
the Park Theatre on Monday week. Mr. Power, the best 
living delineator of Irish character, and a gentleman of fine 
literary capacities, has been playing at the Park to full houses 
for the last two weeks. Mr. Forrest, who is always the most 
attractive actor that can be brought forward in this city, has 
been playing @ successful engagement at the Bowery. Fanny 





Ellsler, the dancer, is in Boston, and the anxiety to see her 
has been so great that seats are said to have been let for twen- 
ty-fivedollarsanight! 


The Grand Jury of Montreal have found a true bill against 
Captain McAdam, for the murder of Lieutenant Farquber. 


| such as repetition of whole sentences, varied slightly, in de- 
scribing similar scenes, faults which care and experience only | 


| 


can conquer, has many good and redeeming qualities, which 
give it a place fur above any work of the kind which has fallen 
under our notice.—( Harper & Brothers.) 


Morley's Pens.—Mr. E. R. Gillespie, 954 Nassau-street, 
is agent for Morley & Co., steel-pen manufacturers, London ; 
| and gentlemen who wish for the nicest articles of this kind in 
| market, ‘will do well to give him a call before purchasing 
elsewhere,’ as advertisers say in the country. Certainly we 
have never seen pens more excellent than Morley’s. 





The Poet Laureate.—There is no longer any doubt that 
Southey, the poet, has sunk into a state of mental imbecility, 
if not of derangement. A letter of Mrs. Southey, (late Miss 
Bowles) announces the fact. 


Gov. Robert R. Reed, of Florida, has issued a Proclama- 
tion, offering a reward of two hundred dollars, for the appre- 
hension of each and every white or black person, or mulatto, 
who shall be found aiding, abetting, or in any manner assist- 
ing the Indians in their hostile movements, incursions, depre- 
adtions, or butcheries in Florida. 








has devoted much time during the last fifteen years to pur- 
suits of this kind, and has embodied in the present work a 
great amount of rare and valuable information, relating to 
the Men aad Events of the first two hundred years of New- 
England. Of the hundred and fifteen Chief Magistrates of 
New-England prior to 1820, biographical sketches of no more 
than fifty or sixty are to be found, and of these the greater 
part are so meagre in details and inaccurate in dates as to 
be comparatively of little value. Our best biographical dic- 
tionaries are deficient in their notices of American Governors, 


‘and in some of them no notice whatever is taken of those 


who were, in their generation, among the greatest men of 
the time. Mr. Moore, after much patient research, has com- 
pleted his memoirs of all the New-England Governors; and 
has thus supplied a want which has been seriously felt by 
those who have had occasion to consult the personal history 
of the country. His design is to publish the work in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Quarterly Register of the American 
Education Society, to which he is a contributor. But we 
would suggest its publication in a better form—that of a 
handsome octavo volume; and some one of our enterprising 
booksellers would do well to engage in it. We have scarcely 
a doubt that it would have a very extensive sale. 

Rey. Prof. Torrey, of the University of Vermont, has 
nearly completed a translation of Neander's Church History, 


,2 work, as our readers may be aware, surpassing all others 


on the subject to which it is devoted in correctness and abil- 
ity. Professor Torrey is one of the best German scholars in 
America, and in every way well fitted for the business he has 
undertaken. He has recently completed a translation of 
| Schilling’s Discourse on Fine Art, which will be published in 
a coming volume of George Ripley's ‘Specimens of Foreign 
Literature.’ 
Professor Georce W. Benenict, of the same University, 
has been for some time engaged on a System of Conchology, 


| and we believe a series of splendid illustrations for the first 


edition of it are already printed and colored. The work will 
be even more comprehensive than Lamarck’s or De Blain- 
ville’s, and those who know avy thing of the learned and in- 
genious author need no assurance that it will be superior to 
any treatise on the same subject now extant. 

Rev. Zapok THompson of Burlington, well known in New- 
England by various works on history, topography, &c., has 
in press a Gazetteer of Vermont, to make a very large and 
closely-printed octavo velume, and to be published during the 
ceming winter. Mr. Thompson has visited personally nearly 
every town in the State, and his work, we are confident, will 
be as valuable as one of the kind can be made. 

Appleton and Company will publish in a few weeks one of 
the most splendid Gift Books ever issued in this country. We 
have seen some of the colored illustrations, which are most 
| creditable as specimens of art. 

‘ The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Paint- 
ers,’ and edited by Joun Ketse, Esq., was, perhaps, the 
most successful book published last year. An immense num- 
ber of copies has been sold in this country and in England, 
and the demand has hardly yet abated. Mr. Keese is pre- 
| paring for the press a second volume, which will be no less 
| splendidly executed ‘than that already issued. We believe 
| few will dissent from the opinion that he has shown himself 
well qualified to produce such a work—the capacity to select 
well, being scarcely inferior to that required to write well— 
and we feel a gratification, therefore, in being able to state 
what we have mentioned above. 

A magazine to be entitled ‘ Zhe American Eclectic,’ and 
to comprise selections from the Periodical Literature of all 
foreign countries, is soon to be commenced in this city by 
Rev. Dr. Peters, well known as Editor of the Biblical Re- 
pesitory, and Rey. S. B. Treat, recently of Newark, both 


| 
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sound scholars and able writers. We learn from the Pros- 
pectus that the work will be principally compiled from the 
foreign Journals, Repositories and Reviews. The selections 
will be made with care and research, and will be accompa- 
nied, when necessary, with editorial introductions and ex-| 
planations, to acquaint the reader with the occasion, pregress- 
and bearings of each discussion. It will thus present in an | 
intelligible form, and in our own tongue, most of what is 
truly excellent in the current periodical literature of all fo- | 
reign lands. It will, of course, exclude what is trifling or 
pernicious, and will strenuously adhere to the cardinal prin. | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


ing-Rooms of the Imperial Hospital of Vienna, is the title of 
a work forthcoming in London. 

A new work of fiction, under a very piquant title, may be 
expected immediately—‘ The History of a Flirt. Written 
by aerself.’ 

Colburn will shortly publish a new novel under the title of 
* The Ward.’ 





——_—_- 


Letters on the fine Arts---No. 4. 
To the Citizens of New-York :—The principal motive 
presented to artists, from the revival of art in the twelfth 





ciples of truth and morals. It will not, however, become the | century to the commencement of its decline in the seventeenth, 
advocate of any party in politics, or any sect in religion. or | was honor. It differed in some respects from the fame of 
disputed questions it will present the most able and thorough | the ancients, but agreed with it ia others—partaking, in a 
discussions on both sides; and oa every subject its aim will | considerable degree, of the religious spirit of the age; and, 
be to furnish the reader with the best materials for the forma- y so far, prompting men to do what they believed to be accord- 
tion of his own opinions. By a strict observance of these | ing to the divine will, instead of taking the course which 
principles, the Editors may compose a work which will be | seemed to promise the greatest persenal distinction. This 
equally acceptable to the liberal-minded of all classes and H difference is very important : because, if a man seeks merely 
professions, and worthy to be preserved as an indispensable | to place himself above others, he will not communicate to 
constituent of the library of every educated family. We doubt | them any important principles which he may know ; but 
not, from the good reputation of Dr. Peters and his associate | is governed by that love of mankind which is a principal part 
for scholarship and taste, that the ‘ Eclectic’ will be all that _ of the divine requirement, he will communicate whatever he 


is promised in its Prospectus, and we commend it heartily to | may discover, at least to such persons as are dispesed to use | 


our readers. It will be issued in numbers, on the first days it for the public good, and not for exclusive personal advan- | 
of January, March, May, July, September and November, , &®- 


mon sense of that word; they may be ignorant of the mis- 
chief they do, and of the proper course for them to take. 
Honor is not for the well-meaning animal. An alligator who 
eats a gentleman for his dinner, means well enough, that is, 
he means to satisfy his appetite, and intends no more harm 
than a hungry gentleman who dines on an alligator; so igno- 
rant practitioners may, and often do, believe the noble arts of 
| painting, sculpture and architecture, to be of no other use 
' than to get a living by. But honor is for men who are better 
‘than the common sort—for Washington, Milton, Michel An- 
| gelo—for those, in short, who do what the laws of honor re- 
| quire of them. 

| I believe that men are now as honorable as they ever were, 
if taken together; but the open, bold and serious inculcation 
| of the laws of honor, as they relate to conduct in professional 
| affairs, has gone out of fashion, much to the disadvantage of 
| society. But men, if they are not governed by these laws, 
| are certainly judged by them, by those who do their own 





# thinking; and it is even somewhat bard that such as have 


| never been properly instructed should be so harshly censured 
if he | &® they sometimes are, for violating them. The proper rem- 
| edy is to speak frankly, and show young men in season, what 
| course will bring them respect. If they have not in them- 


selves the sense of honor fully developed, they will the more 
need some direction from without. 
But if the laws of honor exact so much from profesional 


men, they also exact from a community some efforts, propor- 


each year, making six per annum, of 204 pages each, which 
will be prepared with title-pages and indexes ; to be bound in | 
two volumes of more than 600 pages each, for five dollars. | 


In the different stages of an art or science, there are pecu- 


ik Atdeattineenen atthe tome the dies to place it in the | Uoned to its means, to advance those liberal arts and sciences 


bands of very different orders of men. The first stage is | Which are necessary to perfect the civilization and happiness 


FOREIGN. | usually one of study, experiment aad labor, which bring no | of mankind. If we wish the people of Europe to honor us, 
Ameng the forthcoming works announced is a novel by | pecuniary reward ; most who engage in it are men of intel- | °F “ we wich our Gan Cams feel a high esteem and af- 
Lady Bulwer, to be called ‘ The Budget of the Bubble Family.’ | lect, who take pleasure in the pursuit of knowledge, and men | fection for their native country, we must not be negligent of 
The cause of international copyright, so strenuously advo- of generosity, or honor, who are moved by a regard for the | such matters. Hitherto our boasting bas been too much con- 
cated by the French booksellers, is making progress on the public welfare or for their own reputation. When the labors | Gned to ocr warlike achievements, for which = have obtained 
Continent. A treaty has been ratified between the govern- of these men have developed its principles, applied it to prac- | the respectful and almost effectionate consideration of our 
ments of Austria and Sardinia, the stipulations of which sup- | tical use, and made it easy of ac yuirement, the mere love of || parent Counuys but Seana fast acquiring a higher honor 
ply all the necessary protection to literary property in the two'| money brings ina different order, whose efforts tend to reduce | bY our improvements in manufacture, locomotion, and various 
countries. They are about to be adopted, it is confidently | it to acommon trade. A mechanical trade, building, for ex- | other matters of cbvious utility; may we not add to these an 
said, throughout the whole of the Italian States, where uni- | ample, though it suffer grea: mischief from practitioners who | equal zeal - cultivating the beautiful arts? Republics bave 
versal piracy has ruined the booksellers, and degraded the | are ignorant and dishonorable, suffers less than some sciences. | done such things '—common people have voted money for such 
literature of the country, by depriving it of all its rewards. | When the art of architecture has degenerated into the trade | a ae cae governments have not been equally 
It is noticed in the Athen:eum, as a pleasant evidence of the of building, and is practised by men who take no pains te | ; : : _ 
poliéy likely to be pursued on the subject of the free circule-|| inform themeclves of all its principles, or to observe those | _ Selve for yourselves thie questien, fellow citizens :—will re- 
tion of opinion in Prussia under the new reign, that the King } they happen to know, people are injured in health by rooms fnoment thrive in Europe better than among you? 
has removed the interdict which for twenty years has suspended I that are not properly ventilated or warmed, and they lose by | — we ONATHAN PERICLES 
the lectures of Dr. Ernest Maurice Arnott, Professor of Modern | fires, and sometimes by the fall of buildings, besides enduring } hes ——< a : 
History in the University ef Bonn. His Majesty has caused it | many inconveniences of minor consequence ; but when their | 7raneportation of Newspapers on Mail Rowtes.—We 
to be communicated to the Professor that he is free, for the fu- | moral teachers have become ignorant tradesmen, the people bappy to see that the late Post Office regulation against 
ture, to choose the subject of his lectures. '| are incalculably more injured ; they become corrupt, and in- | 8™TYINE PEWPpapers over post routes except in the mail has 
The second meeting of the Association of Italian Philoso- | volve themselves in domestic and foreign troubles, besides | been cvspended. The Geet assistant Post-Master General, in 
phers for the advancement of science, formed on the model || laying the foundation for all manner of suffering. It is there- | his orders to this effect, assigns as a — that he has learned 
of the British Association, was to commence at Turin on the | fore necéssary that men should be guided by an honest regard | that the newspapers whose transportation in this way had been 


15th of September, instant, and terminate on the 30th. Ir! for the professions in which they engage ; that is, they shoud 
will be recollected that the first meeting was held last year | uot on any account, practice them in a clumsy and ign: rant | 
at Pisa, under the patronage of the Grand Duke, when the | way. This truth, so plain at present, was not less obvious 


late Prince Lucien Bonaparte was president. to the nobles of Europe, who were the patrons of early artists, | 


| 


forbidden would not, if the orders were enforced, be carried in 
the mails so as to benefit the revenue ; and adds that the Post- 
Master General, perceiving that public sentiment and the feel- 
ings of those whose interests are affected by the regulation are 


Majer E. Napier, of the 46th regiment, is at present en-| 
gaged in preparing for publication his ‘ Scenes and Sports in ! 


and whe were themselves trained in the chivalrous notions of | oppesed to this construsttan of the law, had concluded to sus- 
honor, and nowise inclined to tolerate a neglect of its laws | pend its enforcement till Congress can consider the subject and 


Foreign Lands.’ This work will be accompanied by a variety t in those whom they honored with their patsonage and friend- 1 edopt such farther legislation as they may think proper. 





of characteristic embellishments, chiefly illustrative of the | 
wild sports of the Eastern countries visited by the writer. h 

In the course of October will be published ‘ The Natural | 
History of Society in the Barbarous and Civilized State,’ by | 
W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. This work wes suggested to the | 
author by the Archbishop of Dublin, and has had throughout 
the benefit of his Grace’s assistance and superintendence. 

A new work of fiction is on the eve of publication, which, 
from its title, must interest in @ peculiar manner the fairer 
portion of the community: ‘ The Cachemere Shawl,’ from the 
pen of an old public favorite, the author of ‘ The Adventures 
of a King’s Page.’ 

Colburn is preparing for publication ‘The Lives of the 
Kings of England,’ to be printed uniformly with Mrs. Strick- 
land’s ‘ Queens.’ The present work will comprise a body of 
remarkable facts never yet nade public. 

‘ Pathological Anatomy, General and Special,’ in three large 
volames, by Karl Rokitansky, M. D., Professor of P 
cal Anatomy in the University of Vienna, and Rowland Hill 
Mi ekenzie, M. D., late Assistant in the Pathological Dissect- 





ship. From the nature of the case, and from the disposition | 
of its patrons, the art, while rising, drew to itself chiefly those 
noble and ingenious men whom the avaricious call visionaries. 
When it had become a profitable occupation, the money-bag 
wisdom lent its influence, that is, turned it to pecuniary ac- 
count; and I believe the decline of art is owing chiefly to this | 
cause. 

The law of honor, then, requires of an artist, that he stead- 
ily endeavor to excel, and that he shall not work in a hasty 
and careless way, for money. Because his works will cor-| 
rupt the public taste, and thus render it less capable of ap- 
preciating and encouraging works of merit. And the inferior 
work, done by the tradesman, properly belongs to the young 
artist, who has not yet had time to acquire excellence, but 
who needs something for his support, and who, against the 
competition of quacks of high repute with the ignorant, can- 
not obtain the share which an equal or superior skill eatities 
him to. In thus censuring as dishonorable that adapting of 
work to the market in such a way as to make the most money, 





The American Board of Commissioners for Forcign 
Missions, will hold their annual meeting next year in Mr. 
Barnes's church, Philadelphia. The receipts of the Board 
during the past year, have amounted to $241,991; expendi- 
tures, $265,774. Balance against the Board, $24,083. 

Consecration of a Bishop.—lIt is expected that the con- 
secration of the Rev. Dr. Whittingham, the Bishop Elect of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church of Maryland, will take place 
in St. Paul’s church, Baltimore, to-morrow. 


The President bas officially recognized Wm. Sthamer as 
consul of the kingdom of Hanover for the port of New-York. 

The first regular train of cars on the Rochester and 
Canandaigua Railroad, passed over the roa don the 10th inst. 

The Mississippi, after a rapid and unprecedented rise of 
some feet, is new falling again ; but it is thought thet it will 
not gain its previous low state for some time. 

The few miles between Auburn and Canandaigua, and be- 
tween Batavia and Buffalo, are all that remain’ to complete 





I do not mean that these tradesmen are dishonest, in the com- 


a reil-road communication between Lake Erie and the Ailan- 
tic cities. 
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The Decline of Life-—We find the following in the 
‘Mountain Decameron,’ a work less known than it deserves 
to be in this country. There is a beautiful melancholy 
breathing through every line of the quotation, but which mel- 
lows rather than represses the mind : 

“©The decline of life is a sort of Calabrian soil, as 
well as tremulous, and suc:ess and failure alike lose their 
intense effect under that eternal looking for. He can 
tiently await critical insult or injustice, who knows that few 
or none survive, of those for the sake of whose opinion such 
an insult would have been distressing. A p issue of 
his literary adventure would perhaps not prove a happier one. 
Total failure is perhaps not so painful as the success which 
comes too late; when the hearts that hoped with us, and for 
us, so long in vain, are in the earth, and the bitter self-mock- 
ing ‘cut bono?’ rises involuntanly from the depth of the 
empty surviving heart, in the solitary—even though crowned 
beyond that heart’s hope—he feels that it is not within, that 
pride turns for gratification, the social mind for bliss. 

“To the dead, to the buried bosom-friend or wife, the 
crowned hero is still uncrowned, and the most popular poet 
stillan obscure rhymer. What he was when that companion 
left him lonely on the earth, he still is, and must be, forever 
and forever. ‘ Fortunate they who do not, ia their latter days, 
live and die among strangers.’"” 


Consumption.— Dr. Latour, of Paris, bas published the 
following rules for preventing the advent of consumption in 
those who are predisposed to it : 

A consumptive patient should inhabit a dry, airy locality, 
well exposed to the influence of the solar rays esidence 
in any large city predisposes to consumption. A temperate 
climate should be chosen, where the variations of the tempe- 
rature are neither sudden nor frequent. Traveling, and par 
ticularly sea voyages, is attended with decided advantage in 
the early stage of consumption. The ient should be 
warmly clothed, and covered with flannel from head to foot. 
He should take habitually some moderate exercise, as walk- 
ing, riding, &c. Exposure to the open air and sun’s rays are 
absolutely necessary. He should exercise the mind in a 
moderate degree, but avoid all strong moral emotions. He 
must renounce any profession which reqwires strong muscular 
exertion, a bent po-ition of the body, residence in a damp, 
moist place, &c; and, finally, the food should be rich and 
nourishing. 


The Perila of the Sca.—Verbaps the records of the 
human race do nut present @ case ot a more narrow escape 
from apparently inevitable destruction and death to the whole 
of a gallant ship's crew than in the case of the Peacock, one 
of the sloops of war in the Exploring Expedition, when she 
sustained the injuries which obliged her to return, early in 
last March, to Sydney, (New South Wales,) to repair and re- 
fit. The following extract of a letter from a person on board 
that ship will give the reader some idea of it, though the 
nautical terms will make it less clear to some of our readers 
than to those who are familiar with them: 

“Sypney, N. &. W., March 16, 1840. 

“ Before this reaches you, you will probably have beard of 
our return to this port for repairs, having been compelled to 
do so by injuries sustained in the ice, by which we were con- 
fined for forty most anxious hours—for twenty hours with the 
imminent fear of most awful death. So closely was the ice 
packed around us, and in such vast masses, that even undera 
press of canvass, assisted by ice anchors and every other 
means that experience or necessity could suggest, we at times 
remained mationless for hours—the ice cutting into the vitals 
of the ship, and threatening to grind us to powder. 

“On the evening of the—(date forgotten, and, being now 
in town, cannot refer)—baving procured soundings and seen 
appearances of land, cheered with the prospect of reaching 
it, we worked in through heavy drift ice ; and next morning, 
about 9 A. M., in endeavoring to avoid a large mass ahead, 
we gave her a sternboard, which almost instantly brought the 
rudder in contact with another mass, and, so violent was the 
shock, that the rudder-head was wrenched off, and the rudder 
fixed immovably athwart ships, rendering the ship almost en- 
tirely unmanageable. We used every effort to wear her, but, 
like mad, she drove on through the ice, tll it became so close 
as to be impassable. We then furled sails, planted ice an- 
chors, and resolved to lie quiet till we could repair our rudder, 
when suddenly a large body of ice under our stern shifted its 
position, the anchors came a we drove — on a 
range of icebergs masthead high. overhanging the decks, 
and with Goodies anxiety euaited the shock, which nothing 
human could prevent,—an immense a mass tottering 
to its fall, and threatening to crush us it. Our span- 
ker boom struggled for a moment, and then breke like a reed; 
the stern-boat crushed like an eggshell; and then went stern 
davits and all the upper works on the starboard side, as far 
as the gangwa: stanchion broken short off. The sh 
rebounded! We breathed again, and hauled aft jib 
staysail sheets, and gave ber a cant off from our inhospitable 
neighbor. We then made sail, and, by great exertions, had 
@ most Providential escape, after ype fe our 
end cutting into the stern within an end a half of the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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‘* woodends,” or within aminch and a half of our lives. Had 
our confinement been prolonged another hour, we should all 
have gone to Davy Jones. 

“ T have mentioned the anxiety with which we viewed the 
overhanging tnass tottering to its fall. Assoon as a sufficient 
space had intervened between our stern and the iceberg, if 
Sell! harmlessly in our wake.” 

ie 

Health of New Orleans.—The New Orleans Picayune o 
29th ult. says—‘‘ We know with what constant interest our 
citizens now sojourning abroad look for intelligence from the 
city, and we make it a point to keep them well and correctly 
informed cf our condition and prospects. We are now inthe | 
very middie of the hottest part ef summer, and yesterday the | 
| blazing heat poured down upon us with an intensity never be- | 
| fore exceeded even in our own sultry clime. Yet no symptom | 
of yellow fever has shown itself, and indeed, we have the au-| 
thority of several physicians for saying that the city is re-| 
markably free from even the ordinary complaints which usv- | 
ally prevail in the summer. | 


Superfluous Honors.—A correspendent of the Journal of 





| 
| 


of Dorchester, and the Rev. Dr. Henderson of London, have 
both been made D. D.’s a second time—the former by Har- 
vard University, and the latter by Amherst College—asks | 
most tfully, whether here is not a “‘ waste of ointment ?” 
He thinks it a piece of folly to heap such precious titles upon | 
“men who are already well supplied, when there are so many 
who have none, and are suffering for want thereof.” 


Large 
Long fi 
16th Ward in this city, was entirely consumed by fire on the 
| 14th instant, together with one dwelling house accupied by | 
|, the workmen in the factory. We learn that the building will 


| 


Fires.—The extensive glue factory at Williamsburg | 


| 
not a cent of which was insured. 


Flouring Business at Troy.—During the week preceding 
the 7th, 71,500 bushels of wheat arrived via Canal at West 
] Troy, most of which was destined for Troy. During one day 
| last week 20,000 bushels were landed on the docks, and most 
of it is now being converted into flour in Troy or its immedi-) 
ate vicinity. The flouring mills in the vicinity are commodi-' 
ous establishments, and turn out over 150,000 barrels per 
year. Aside from the immense quantity of wheat in bulk | 
|, which arrives there, the amount of flour is enormous. An 
immense exteat of country in Vermont, New-Hampshire and 
| New-York, receive their supplies of bread-stuffs almost ex- 
! clusively from Troy. 


| 


! 





|| A young French Girl, named Amelie Marcott, died sud- 
|| denly at Sandwich, U. C., on Sunday the 6th inst. while sit- 
|| ting at table. Her cousin Joseph Mareott, a lad uf about the 


| 


| 


| 


thrown from his horse and killed. 





| states that a gentleman who failed in business in that city. 
i some ten years ago, has since, by his industry and enterprise, || 
|; met with great success, and on Thursday last he sent to each | 
of his old creditors a check for principal and interest of his | 
ll old debts, and paid all off, comprising an amount of about | 


| fifty thousand dollars. 


| American Steamships.—Two large steam frigates are | 
t now constructing in this city for the Spanish Government, the 
|| engines of which are in preparation at the Novelty Works, | 
|| and the hulls at the yard cf Messrs. Bell & Brown. A large 
steam frigate for the Russian Government is also in course of | 
construction under the charge of Mr. Schuyler. These facts | 
are honorable to American enterprise and skill. 


Gov. Marcy's and Judge Hunt's, Fiour Mill at Niagara, 
| N. Y. was burnt on Friday last week. It was occupied by | 
| L. A. Spaulding, who loses 3,000 bushels of wheat and much 
|machinery, without insurance. The mill was valued at, 
! $30,000, on which was an insurance of $15,000 in two Albany | 
| offices. 


| 
' 


: 
| 


Sperm and Whale Oil.—We learn from the Nantucket | 
Inquirer, that during the month of August there were im- 
ported into the United States 9,980 barrels or 324,350 gal-| 
lons of sperm, and 11,325 barrels or 368,062 gallons of whale | 

il 


small pecuniary reward to all his subjects who undergo inocula-| 
tion for small pox, the beneficial results of which have been 
made apparent. The reason of resorting to inoculation 


Commerce, in reference to the fact that the Rev. Dr. Codman, | 


q An Avful Scene.—On the night of the 28th of August, the 


| house of Jehn Robinson, of Logan county, Illinois, was struck 
by lightning while the neighbors were attending the dying bed 
of Mrs. Robinson. John Robinson, jr. of Sangamon, was 


| killed at the bedside of his dying mother. His sister was 





| dangerously hurt, and all in the house were more or less in- 
jured. 

Damage by Lightning this Season—The Boston Post 

, and it appears that in no ene season within many 

years past has the electric fluid caused so much destruction. 

houses, 4 of which have been burned to the ground, and 27 

barns, 20 of which were destroyed. 

| above Harlem, built two years since by R. E. Thomepson, 

| Esq,, was burned on Friday afternoou, last week. It was 

| The loss, which is about $25,000, we regret to is not in 
| any way covered by insurance. : = 

| taraugus Co. has been discontinued. New offices have been 

established at Taghkanic, Columbia Co., and Bleecker, Ful- 


kept a memorandum of the damage done by lightning this 
| Forty-eight buildings have been more or less injured, viz: 24 
Fire.—The splendid mansion on the Hudson, four miles 
one of the most beautiful buildings on the bartks of the river. 
Post Office Arrangements.—The office at Chelsea, Cat- 
toa Co. The following Postmasters were during 


appointed 
| the three weeks ending Aug. 29:—James Gager, Taghkanic, 


| Columbia Co.; Henry Barlow, Bleecker, Fulton Co.; Isaac 
, Earl, Van Buren, Onondaga Co. 
Fatal Aecident.—As Mr. Joseph C. Vance of Wheeling, 


| (a son of Ex-Governor Vance of Ohio,) was traveling with 


and, belenging to Peter Cooper, Alderman of the || his father-in-law, S. Sprigg, Esq. in u carriage near Steuben- 


| ville on Friday the 28th ult. the horses ran off the road, and 
| the carriage being precipitated down a steep bank, the gen- 
| tlemen were thrown out, and Mr. Vance was taken up insen- 


_be put up again immediately, so that the laborers will not be} sible and cantinued so watil he died. 
|kept long out of employment by this accident. The | ss of || 
Mr. Cooper will be between forty and fifty thousand dollars, i 


Fire in Jersey City.—Some tix or seven wooden build- 


ings, near the New Jersey Railroad, and about a quarter of a 


| mile from the Ferry, were burnt to the ground on Friday 


afternoon. 
| “ Conscience doth make cowards of us all.”"—A mercan- 
tile firm in Boston, lately received a letter containing eighty- 
five dollars. It bore no signature, but within was written: 
“ Credit this to my account of 1837.” 


The present number of Sheep in the United States is sup- 
posed to be avout 15,000,000, yielding 40,000,000 pounds of 
wool, which, at the present prices, will bring into first hands 
$15,000,000. The selling price will make the value of the 
clip about $25,000,000. 


Wool.—lIt is estimated that the growth of Wool in the 
United States the present year will be from 42 to 45,000,000 
Ibs. This calculation is confined to 14 States of the Union, 
the remaining 12 not being adapted to the product, or no at- 


| same age, 16, while riding for a physician to attend her, was" tempts beyond an immediate famiy demand being made to 
|, introduce it. 


Most Honorable-—The Philadelphia National Gazette | 


A numerous and respectable Meeting of the citizens of 
Savannah, was held on the 3d inst. in relation to the 
tion of the Israelites of Damascus and Rhodes. The Mayor 
of the city, Robert N. Charlton, Esq. presided. 


Married, 
In thi city, September 11, Joho Mortimer McLaughlin to Sarah 
aria Crygier. 
| eng 14, Charles O'Hara, of New-Orleans, to Hannah M. Lian, 
of this city. 

Sepiember 15, Archibald D. Green to Mary Eliza, daughter of Pe- 
ter F. Cisco. 

September 15, Heman Mead, of Macon, G ia, to Margaret Aun 
daughter of John West. wg : 

September 15, Manson L. Mills, of this city, to Zipporah A., daugh- 
ter of F dmund Lambert, of Falmouth, Mass. . ’ 

September 17, Heary G. Thompsen to Clementine, daughter of 
Isaac Ostrander. 
At West Farms, September 13, John Cuthell, Jr. of Yonkers, to Sa- 
h A. Bathgate, of the former piace. 
Albany, tember 10. William Savery, of this city, to Mary, eldes 
daughter of Stephen Van Schaack. 

Buffalo, September 7, Lt. J. Carle Woodruff to Caroline Augusta, 
daughter of J. Mayhew. 

Montreal, September 8, Henry Dixon, Esq. of this city, to Mrs. —— 
Roggs, of Montreal. 

Died, 


In this city, September 11, Sarah, widow of the late James Cotion, 


ou. 
Small Por in Siam.—The King of Siam has offered a\ “o¢ 


ears. 
September 11, William C. + 29. Charles Fraser, 56. 
September 12, Francis Tate, 
September 13, Fidelia, wife of Charles H. Marshall. 
September 14, Eliza Ann, wife of Franeis Tomes, Jr., 23. 
September 14, Charlotte Sophia, wife of Heary D. Wardell, 35. 








instead of vaccination is because the vaccine matter 





be obtained in Siam, and it is said to lose its virtue in trans- 
mission from this country or Europe, though upon this sub- 
difference 


ject there appears to be some of opinion. 
Heavy Robbery.—A of twenty thousand dollars 
of the Union Bank of isiana, entrusted by Mr. Demar- 


trait, cashier of the branch at St. Martinsville, to the captain 
of the Arabian, to be delivered to the branch at Plaquemine, 
was stolen in some manner from the beat, during her passage) 
between the two places. 








r 14, Joh» H. Shea, 21. Azer McCloud, 15. 


September 15, Andrew McBride, 32. John 48. 
September 16, Martin M. Doyle, 35. Richard Beker, 46. 
September 16, James 21. William Stevens, 32. 


Shimmins, 21. 
At Brooklyn, Sept. 13, William Wallin, 37. Also, John C. Crane. 


Brooklyn, Sept. 15, Wliliam Littlewood, 40. 





1” MISS DINGLEY gives Letsone on the Piano Forrs, and in 
Sincinc—on the most modern and approved Methods. 

Fer Terms, etc., apply at No. 71 Beckman-street. 

Referencee— Professors Heuraicn, Bacio), and SCHARF ENBERG 
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